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Tue subscription price of the InpiA RuspeR WoRLD 
has been fixed at $3 a year, on account of the constant ex- 
pansion of the sizeand scope of the paper which circum- 
stances seem to demand. 


Opening of the Fall Trade in Rubber Clothing. 


T is pretty generally understood that the rubberclothing’ 
trade is one of those lines of business in which there is 
either a feast ora famine. Through the summer time with 
many of the manufacturers it has been an absolute famine. 
Many mills have been shut down, and the few that ran 
were not taxed to the extent of their capacity. It was, 
however, with the firm faith that the fall trade would open 
up favorably that the rubber men endured this season of 
drouth, and that their belief is justified is seen by the way 
orders are now coming in. Within the last few weeks 
there has been a most marked change in the attitude of 
buyers of rubber clothing. Orders have been coming in 
rapidly, and as a rule, they are large orders, and the prices 
are fair. Goods this fall are particularly well finished and 
the coatings are fully as good as they have been. Indeed, 
there is a marked improvement in the appearance and tex- 
ture of rubber clothing from whatever manufacturer it may 
come. The Mackintosh is still growing in popularity. As 
one manufacturer said: “The Mackintosh is a garment 
where a man gets some pay for individual genius,” In 
other words, the old-fashioned black rubber coat, whether 
made by an artist in garment making, or by an ordinary 
workman, was about the same in result. The Mackintosh, 
however, is a garment in which the genius for the selection 
of material, the faculty for having it made up in the most 
attractive style, and all of the skill and experience of the 
veteran cloak or coat-maker, can be utilized. This gar- 
ment, therefore, grows more and more popular, both with 
manufacturer and consumer, for the former can put a price 
upon it which will pay for the expenditure of thought and 
care, and the latter is perfectly willing to pay for the re- 
sults that are attained. 





The Death of Lineman Kopp. 


0* September 30 last an inquest was Held to inquire 

into the cause of the death of August Kopp, who was 
killed while at work on an electric light pole at the corner 
of Thirty-fifth Street and Broadway, in New York, on the 
night of the fifteenth of the month. The coroner’s jury, 
composed principally of electrical men, brought in a 
verdict to the effect that Kopp would not have lost his 
life had he exercised proper care (z.e., had he been wear- 
ing at the time the rubber gloves provided by the com- 
pany), and further, that “ while said August Kopp did not 
exercise proper care, it has appeared in evidence that the 
defective insulation which existed at the various arc lamps 
was a necessary factor in causing his death ; and that the 
existence of such defective insulation was countenanced 
by the Board of Electrical Control.. It is the opinion of 
this jury that the operation of high-tension electric circuits 
in such condition is a dangerous practice.” 

For a proper understanding of this verdict it is neces- 
sary to review the evidence given at the inquest, by which 
the exact manner in which Kopp met his death and the 
various contributing causes were made clear. It appears 
that Kopp, who was a patrolman. in the employ of the 
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“(Mit "St tes Illuminating Co., was inspecting the work- 
inge‘of the lamps in a certain district on the night in ques- 
tion, ‘and observing that the lamp at Thirty-fifth Street 
and Broadway was extinguished, he climbed the pole to 
remove the cause of trouble, although he had left his rub- 
ber gloves at the Central station. Kopp, therefore, did 
not “ exercise proper care,” and directly violated the rules 
of the company which provide that all employés shall wear 
rubber gloves when working on live circuits. It is a mat- 
ter of history that he paid the penalty of his excess of zeal 
with his life, but exactly how this came about has not 
been correctly stated in any published report of the acci- 
dent. 

It appears from the evidence that the circuit was 
grounded on the iamp frame through a defective insulator 
and Kopp’s idea was to remove the ground from the cir- 
cuit by cutting out the lamp. He effected this by baring 
a small portion of the insulated wires by which the lamp 
was connected to the cables and joining them across by 
means of a “ jumper "—a short, thick piece of wire heavily 
insulated and provided with a clamp at either end for 
making the connections. Having thus cut out the lamp, 
he proceeded to disconnect the wires from the lamp termi- 
nals, and endeavored to twist them together in order that 
he might remove the jumper. In making the attempt, he 
touched one of the bare ends and thereby received the 
shock that resulted in his death. 

It would appear to most persons that, having fixed the 
“jumper” properly and so completed the circuit, Kopp 
ought to have been able to handle the free ends without 
receiving any hurt, as they then only represented one side 
of the circuit. His death having been produced in this 
way’shows that the circuit must have been grounded at 
some other point, or at least that the total insulation of 
the circuit was so low that it practically amounted toa 
ground; Kopp, clinging to the iron pole and lamp support, 
made a second ground, and he naturally received a power- 
ful shock. 

The circuit consisted of about 44 miles of under-ground 
cable, 14 miles of over-head wire and 48 arc lamps, and ac- 
cording to the evidence of the self-satisfied gentleman who 
poses as expert to the Board of Electrical Control, the insu- 
lation of the entire circuit, measured in fine weather, was 
about 1.6 megohms. This result was obtained some days 
before the accident and some days after, but no test was 
made on the day of the accident or on the day following. 
Wet weather prevailed about that time, and it had never 
occurred either to the expert or to the superintendent of the 
company to have a test made in wet weather, and the 
latter official could only guess at the probable insulation 
of the circuit under such conditions, placing it at about 
half a megohm. This was a very liberal estimate, about a 
fiftieth part of that figure would probably be nearer the 
mark. The point is that the company did not know and 
the “expert” to the Board did not know how low the in- 
sulation fell, or, in other words, whether the circuit was 
safe or dangerous in wet weather, and apparently they did 
not care to know ; they could only say that under the best 
conditions the insulation of the circuit was fairly good. 





The experience of lineman Kopp showed that in wet 
weather to touch one side only of the circuit meant death, 
and the company owe it to their good luck that the man 
had infringed their rules in not carrying his rubber gloves, 
as even though he had had them the wire might have 
touched some other part of his body, say his neck or 
face, in which case he would have been killed just the same. 

The evidence given on behalf of the company shed 
some light on a lamentable method or rather want of 
method in testing circuits and keeping records of tests 
made. It is with some surprise that we learn of an im- 
portant company, like the one in question, clinging to the 
antiquated magneto bell test—a test which means nothing 
at all, as the witness for the company could not even say 
what resistance the bell would ring through, the deduc- 
tion being that it would only show whether the circuit was 
dead grounded or not. The jnsulation might fall danger- 
ously low, but the magneto would give no sign. 

The. main point to be borne in mind in connection with 
this peculiar case is that Kopp was killed because the in- 
sulation of the circuit was so low as practically to amount 
toa “ground.” The witness for the company accounted 
for this low insulation by crediting it to the accumulation 
of leakage from the arc lamps, the frames of which form 
part of the circuit. This explanation probably accounts 
for a great deal of the leakage, and the rest would no 
doubt be made up among the over-head wires and poorly 
insulated connections between lamps and cables. 

The fact remains, however, that the insulation of such a 
circuit falls dangerously low in wet weather, and we fully 
concur in the verdict of the jury characterizing the opera- 
tion of high-tension circuits in such condition as a danger- 
ous practice. It remains for the electric light companies 
to find the remedy, and it would clearly seem to be the 
duty of the Board of Electrical Control to insist upon 
some remedy being applied. If the present construction 
of arc lamps is such that they afford escapes for the cur- 
rent in wet weather, it ought to be no very difficult matter 
to improve the construction so as to eliminate this danger- 
ous defect. A vast amount of work has been done in the 
production of efficient arc lamps, surely our industrious 
inventors might now turn their attention to the design of 
one that shall be safe. 

We sympathize with the electric light companies to a 
certain extent for the persecution they underwent last 
winter, but at the same time we have an idea that they are 
rather inclined to carry things with a high hand where 
they have the chance; now that it has been clearly shown 
that the first element to be considered in the operation of 
high-tension currents, namely, insulation, is disregarded to 
the extent of rendering the operation of their circuits a 
“ dangerous practice,” we think that the sooner they are 
compelled to adopt improvements in their methods of 


construction the better it will be for all parties concerned. 





Tue publishers will be glad to pay 20 cents each for 
copies of the December, 1889, and February, 1890, numbers 
of the INpIA RusBER WorLD in order to supply a presse 
ing demand. 
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A Government Report on Rubber. 





HE Government at Washington has forwarded instruc- 
tions to its Consuls throughout the world to prepare 
special reports relative to the India rubber interest, 
whether it relates to fhe commerce in crude rubber or to 
the manufacture and sale of the finished product, the 
questions to be covered by this investigation having been 
suggested by the Inp1a RuspeR WorLD. The gentleman 
in charge of this work in the Department of State ex- 
presses the opinion that the result will the most interest- 
ing of any special inquiry ever set on foot by the Depart- 
ment. Necessarily some time must elapse before the 
Consuls can all be heard from, but the readers of this 
paper may depend upon having the full benefit of what- 
ever is brought out by the investigation, in advance of any 
other publication. 


INDIA-RUBBER CIRCULAR. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, September 20, 1890. 


To the Consular Officers of the United States : 


GENTLEMEN :—The editor of the INDIA RuBBER WorRLD, 
a journal published in New York, has requested the De- 
partment to secure, through your good offices, information 
concerning India rubber and the manufactures thereof. 
The information desired resolves itself into two divisions, 
viz.: 

First. That portion of the subject relating to caout- 
chouc, or India rubber, in its crude condition. 

Second. The manufactures of India rubber. 

While that portion of the subject which relates to raw 
material is necessarily confined to a few consulates, it is of 
primary importance, for the reason that, while the manu- 
factures of India rubber are steadily increasing, there 
would seem to be no effort made for the conservation of 
the rubber forests. This destruction of the rubber tree is 
beginning to be the cause of uneasiness to our manufac- 
turers for very potent reasons, and the special attention of 
Consuls in the rubber districts is invited hereto, and they 
are requested to spare no pains in their efforts to secure as 
fuil and satisfactory information as possible upon this 
point. It is hardly necessary to say that full and satis- 
factory answers are always expected from consular officers 
whenever the Department considers it necessary to call 
upon them for information, and special attention is only 
called to the supply of crude rubber simply because it is a 
phase of the subject which might not strike Consuls as 
being of primary importance. 

The answers to this circular will be published in special 
form, and it is expected that the publication will cover 
every point of interest in the great industry under con- 
sideration, enabling our importers to be fully informed 
as to the supply of the crude rubber and our manu- 
facturers to extend their trade in the markets of the 
world. 

The attention of Consuls is again called to the rule 
which requires that reports intended for publication should 





and written on one side of the paper only. 
I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM F. WHARTON, 
Acting Secretary. 





CAOUTCHOUC, OR INDIA RUBBER. 


1. Is caoutchouc, or India rubber, a product of your 
district? 

2. Mention whether it is yielded by trees or by vines, 
and, where possible, procure botanical names. 

3. Describe the method of conducting the business of 
rubber gathering and the processes employed by the 
gatherers. 

4. Is any American capital employed in rubber gather- 
ing or rubber trading in the district ? 

5. Name the amounts of crude rubber exported from the 
district, and the countries to which it is consigned. 

6. Mention whether there is an export duty; and, if so 
give the rate and the amount of annual revenue from 
it. 

7. Is there any fear expressed of the failure or early de- 
crease of the natural supply of rubber ? 

8. Have any experiments been made in the cultivation 
of rubber trees, plants, or vines ? 

9. If so, recount the successes or failures. 

10. Is it believed that rubber is susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, or that its culture would be profitable ? 


MANUFACTURES OF INDIA RUBBER, 


11. If India rubber enters into the manufactures of your 
district, report fully upon the character and extent of the 
goods produced, specifying rubber clothing, boots and 
shoes, hose, belting, and other classes of goods made of 
rubber. 

12. To what extent and to what countries are these 
goods exported ? 

13. Forward price-lists of representative manufacturers, 
where obtainable. 

14. Is the crude rubber used imported free or subject to 
duty? 

15. Report the extent of the importation of manufac- 
tures of rubber in your district, specifying the countries of 
their origin, as far as possible. 

16. Give, especially, the amount and value of rubber 
goods imported from the United States, specifying where 
possible rubber clothing, boots and shoes, etc. 

17. Mention whether duties are imposed upon foreign 
manufactures of rubber. 

18. How are American rubber goods regarded in com- 
parison with those from other countries ? 

19. What suggestions would you offer for the benefit of 
American rubber manufacturers desirous of extending 
their trade into your district ? 





A ParA journal presages a great future fer the Jauapery 
river district as a rubber producing zone. Ontly the fear of the 
Indians prevents. the gatherers going into this district, which is 
said to be rich in fish and turtle, and produces not only.rubber, 
but copaiba gum and oil.— Rio News. 20333 
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The Hodgman Rubber Stores. 





‘O far back as when the manufacture of India rubber was a 
curiosity to nine-tenths of the people of the United States, 
the Hodgman Rubber Co. were laying the foundation of what 
has become a prosperous and influential corporation. When 
the manufacture of rubber was first mooted in this country, and 
the mills were naturally very small, and so obscure as to have 
left almost no historical record, Daniel Hodgman, father of 
Mr. George F. Hodgman, now president of the company, went 
to Massachusetts, and obtained employment. This was about 
the year 1820, and he remained in that section until about 1830, 
when he came to New York. At first he located in a small base- 
ment in Cedar Street. He associated with himself a partner 
named Hoyt, but the union was not a successful one, and the 
firm met with reverses. 

Mr. Hodgman was next to be found in another store on the 
corner of Maiden Lane and Nassau Street, where success began 
to reward his efforts. A few relics 
are brought down from this time. 
One is a small pass-book, home 
made, with entries of transactions 
made in it, and with covers formed 
from a copy of the New York Sua, 
which bears a date in 1839. Some 
advertising cards were published in 
that day, which in a quaint, old- 
fashioned way, said that, among 
other articles, mackintoshes were for 
sale. This was not long after the 
efforts of the celebrated foreigner 
whose narre these garments bear, 
had begun to manufacture “ Macin- 
toshes,” as they were spelled in Eng- 
land then, and it plainly illustrates 
a spirit of enterprise, which in those 
days was always ready to enter into 
any undertaking at once, that had 
obtained a foothold in the Old 
World, and oftentimes before it had 
hardly passed the experimental stage 
The old stand on the cor- ~ 
Nassau 


abroad. 
ner of Maiden Lane and 
Street was retained for a long time, 
it being afterward exchanged for 
more commodious quarters at No. 
425 Broadway, and again to Nos. 
459-461 Broadway, the present loca- 
tion, the founder of the firm having died in the meantime, 
leaving the business to his sons. A corporation was formed in 
1886, the company now being managed by the descendants of 
the original founder. 

The first Hodgman factory was established in 1840, at the 
foot of Twenty-sixth Street, near East River; but in 1853, the 
present buildings at Tuckahoe, N. Y., were built, to be followed 
in 1882 by larger facilities at Mount Vernon, N. Y. At that 
time the Goodyear patents were in force, and in order to soften 
the gum, camphene was poured on to it in the grinder, a mode 
of procedure crude in its way, and involving a risk not especi- 
ally desired by either life, or fire insurance companies. The 
goods were then sun-cured. 

The stores of the Hodgman Rubber Co. are three in number, 
one on the corner of. Broadway and Grand Street, another on 
West Twenty-third Street, in New York City, and the third on 
School Street, in Boston, Mass. The store at the corner of 





HODGMAN RUBBER CO’'S STORE 
Broadway and Grand Strect, New York City. 


Broadway and Grand Street, in New York City, is one of the 
largest of its kind, consisting of the main-floor and the base- 
ment, with an additional basement under the next store on 
Broadway. The main floor is well lighted, from the position 
on two main streets, and is 50x110 feet in dimensions. It is 
well fitted for the display of goods, show cases and counters, ex- 
tending across the breadth, and has handsome suite of offices. 
A large display of mackintoshes and clothing, air goods, drug- 
gists’ sundries, and all the miscellaneous articles found in the 
modern rubber store are found on this floor. Everything is 
conveniently and handsomely arranged, and an excellent effect 
is produced in the mind of the purchaser at every step he may 
take in supplying all needs in this line. 

Mackintoshes of all styles and patterns are to be found here. 
An elegant garment in the style of a dri. ing coat, made of a 
light melton, well lined in plaid, sleeves faced with silk, velvet 
collar, pearl buttons, elegant enough for any use, which sells for 
$75, will serve to illustrate the perfection to which these goods are 
brought. In one of the basements 
5000 mackintoshes are stored at a 
time, a stock not unusual with the 
company, which devotes the entire 
plant at Mt. Vernon to the manu- 
facture of these serviceable gar- 
ments. Inthisfactory alone 3o0people 
are employed, so that it can readily 
be seen that even this large stock‘is 
kept in a state of perpetual motion 
toward the consumer. The factory 
at Tuckahoe is used for preparing 
the clothing, for mould work, air 
goods, specialties, etc. 

In air goods, and kindred special- 
ties, the company excel, for besides 
acertain excellence, the designs in 
Scotch plaids are in elegant taste, 
and well calculated to please the 
eye of the intending purchaser. Ele- 
gant toilet companion for brushes, 
, combs, etc., delicately scented, are 
among a score of articles in which 
this company takes pride in manu- 
facture. Waterproof lap robes and 
steamer rugs, substantial in appear- 
ance, of an utility when compared 
with the ordinary article in wool, 
unapproachable, well made and well 
designed, are goods only to be 
once known to be always;;afterward used. And so on can 
the customer go from case to case, and counter to counter, un- 
til profusion and excellence become tiresome, and the patron 
begins to long for something"mediocre. Although the store is 
rarely open at night, 100 incandescent lights help the discrim- 
inating customer to judge of colors and effects in dark days 
and the short afternoons of winter. 

The branch stores are, in detail,“similar tc the main one. 
That on Twenty-third Street, in New York City, has a floor 
space of 40x200 feet, is well lighted by electricity and nicely 
carpeted. A skylight nicely screened in part, or in whole, at 
will, adds much to the convenience of patrons. This store is 
in a most desirable location, being adjacent to the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and is in charge of C. H. Flagg, who has spent a score 
of years in the business—long enough to command an excel- 
lent trade for the company he represents. 

The store on School Street, Boston, is in a very desirable 
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location, and on a par with each of the others in convenience, 
taste and adaptation to the trade. This store is in charge of 
Mr. H. C. Noyes, who has been in the rubber business since 
boyhood and is well fitted for the responsibilities of his position. 

The new factory at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., of which much has 
been said, is a large structure 30x165 feet, four stories high, and 
equipped with all the modern machinery now extant for the 
manufacture of rubber garments. This building replaces a 
former one destroyed by fire, and has only been in operation 
a few days. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the interests of the 
Hodgman Rubber Co. are large and varied, extending to the 
operation of two large factories, and the management of three 
stores. Their business ramifies into every important centre, 
and it is instructive to the business mind to learn the principle 
forming the undercurrent of success. Probably one factor as 
much as another—and of course there are several—is well illus- 
trated by turning back into the annals of the first-half of this 
century, where is to be found a solid silver medal handsomely 
cut, given to Mr. Hodgman in 1839, by the American Institute 
of New York, as stated on its obverse side, “for the best speci- 
men of Clothing, Life Preservers, etc.” This medal of course 
is the best evidence that Mr. Hodgman stood at the head of the 
business of that day; and Mr. George F. Hodgman states that 
the principle of excellence has been the motto of the firm ever 
since he took the first lesson in business from his father. 

In these days of close competition, and oftentimes apparently 
ruinous prices of rivals who have sprung up over the land, this 
principle faithfully carried out has more than once attested its 
wisdom, and no people take greater pains to keep informed of 
the qualiity of goods that are being put uponthe market from 
all quarters, for the purpose of attaining a continual superior- 
ity, than the officers of the Hodgman Rubber Co. Of course 
the handing down of the business through three generations is 
a weighty factor in success, for it is by such means that a large 
experience is conserved, true lessons of economy taught and 
grave errors intentively and confidently avoided. The officers 
of the company are George F. Hodgman, president and treas- 
urer; Charles A. Hodgman, vice-president, and George RB. 
Hodgman, secretary, and it is scarcely necessary to state, that 
all are gentlemen of high business and social standing. 





Gov. English and the Rubber Trust. 





*T HE Potter-Lovell failure, says the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 

calls the circumstance to mind that during the palmy 
days of the first rubber trust scheme this concern was in the 
deal, and intended to have floated all of the trust certificates 
which were to be issued for the consumption of the 
dear public. This concern also was the concern that was re- 
sponsible for smashing the first trust scheme. One of its mem- 
bers having taken it upon himself to go down to Connecticut 
and interview the late Gov. English, who, with his mill, was in- 
clined to stand out against any trust idea. The note broker 
finding all his reasoning unavailing, finally turned to his last 
argument and thought he had played a trump when he urged 
the Governor that it was necessary for him to come into the 
trust, otherwise certain other mills must fail and disrupt the 
business of the country. The argument was like shaking a red 
flag in the bull’s face, the Governor courteously told the young 
man that if he supposed he was going to take his mill into a 
combination for the sake of saving some wild-cat rubber mill 
from failing he was entirely mistaken, that his mill was abun- 
‘dantly able to take care of itself, and wished to hear nothing 
further of the matter. 











Current Gleanings. 





BY LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 


HE Brooklyn bridge is a great supporter of electric wires, 
and a vast number of cables which would otherwise have 
to cross the East River under water take this safe and conven- 
ient route. Two cables are suspended in a very workmanlike 
manner from stout iron hooks fixed under the promenade; these 
are the connecting lines which extend the Atlantic cables of 
the Commercial Cable Company and Western Union Telegraph 
Company from their landing-places at Coney Island to the 
terminal offices in New York City. On the cross-girders below 
rests a heterogeneous collection of wires and cables of all sorts 
and sizes, carrying telephone and telegraph currents for various 
public and private services. Some of these have lately been re- 
placed by heavy lead covered cables similar to those laid under- 
ground by the telephone company in New York. These lead 
covered cables contain fifty pairs of wires each, accommodating 
a greater number of lines in a more compact space than can be 
effected with rubber insulated cables, and they possess the ad- 
ditional advantage that the style of insulation used (either cot- 
ton and paraffin or paper saturated with resinous compound) is 
more favorable to telephonic transmission than rubber or simi- 
lar compounds. 


* 
* * 


Five of these cables, each 3700 feet long, have lately been 
drawn across the big bridge. The cables were each laid in three 
sections, splices being made at each tower, and in the centre of 
the span; the cables rest on specially constructed creosoted 
wood cleats placed on the girders. At each end of the bridge 
connection will be made with the existing underground cables 
extending through the subways to the Brooklyn telephone ex- 
change and the Cortlandt Street exchange of the Metropolitan 
Telephone Company. In this way the trunk lines between the 
two systems will be entirely in cables, and protected from all 
risk of interruption from atmospheric causes, increasing the 
security and regularity of telephonic service between the two 
cities. 


x 
* * 


Probably few people are aware that the Metropolitan Tele- 
phone Company is the largest user of underground wires in 
New York. Five of the exchanges are equipped with under- 
ground cables, andall the new work is being done on the under- 
ground system, no overhead wires being run out. of the ex- 
changes. There are altogether about three hundred cables each 
containing 100 conductors. The Cortland Street Exchange be- 
ing the largest and in the busiest district, has the greatest num- 
ber of cables, about one-half of the entire number terminating 
at this office. The cables of course vary greatly in length as 
they are run to the midst of a group of subscribers, terminated 
on a house-top or in a cellar and then extended to the various 
subscriber’s stations by means of separate wires. Some cables 
are only a few hundred feet long, many are over a mile, the 
longest being nearly six miles, running from Cortlandt Street 
to Fifty-ninth Street and Tenth Avenue. The general average is 
about half a mile, the total length of cable laid down being 
nearly 150 miles, representing 15,000 miles of conductors. 


« 
~ * 


Before the Atlantic cable was made a success, and at a point 
in the undertaking when repeated failure had led many people 
to believe that it never could be made a success, the great mind 
of Sir William Thomson was brought to bear on the problem of 
ocean telegraphy, and he reduced to an exact formula the pro- 
portions of conductor and insulating material which a long sub- 
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marine cable should contain in order that signalling across such 
an immense distance might be commercially successful. Some- 
thing of the same sort has been done for telephony by Mr. W. 
H. Preece, the chief electrician of the British postal telegraphs. 
Mr. Preece has evolved a formula giving a limit for the electri- 
cal conditions of a line over which telephonic communications 
can be commercially successful. This formula has been verified 
closely in cases where a length of submarine cable forms part 
of the telephone line. Speaking roughly a mile of submarine 
cable is equivalent to nearly thirty miles of overhead wire in 
its retarding effect upon telephonic transmission, and from this 
it can easily be understood that very fine work is needed in 
constructing a submarine cable for telephonic work. For the 
telephone circuit shortly to be established between London and 
Paris, a submarine cable of an entirely new type is to be laid 
across the Straits of Dover. Careful calculations have been 
made to determine the exact amount of copper and gutta 
percha to be used in the core, and the specifications are so 
rigidly drawn up that a variation of only fifteen-hundredths of 
an ohm per knot is allowed in the resistance of the conductor. 
The cable will have four conductors, and will be 21 knots (about 
24 statute miles) long. 


. 
* « 


The Butler Hard Rubber Company, No. 33 Mercer Street, New 
York, is said to be making great improvements in the manufac- 
ture of hard rubber. The company has secured the inventions 
of Mr. William Kiel, who claims to have effected radical 
changes in the ordinary methods of making and vulcanizing 
hard rubber. By meansof his processes Mr. Kiel obtains mate- 
rial which is black all through and remains so, besides being 
more flexible and tough, and consequently less brittle than the 
usual grades of hard rubber. Among other advantages claimed 
for the new processes are that they render the rubber more 
suitable for turning and working generally, and that they effect 
great economy in the manufacture. With all these promises 
for the better it is no wonder that the Butler Company has en- 
larged premises and added improved machinery to the plant. 


* 
* * 


The subject of the proper insulation of electric wires is at- 
tracting much attention at Seattle among the fire insurance 
men of that place. The members of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange are now on a tour of the country looking into 
the observance of rules of the board of underwriters, and were 
lately in St. Paul on their way to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Bar- 
ton, manager of the exchange, told a Seattle electrical man 
that the subject of imperfect insulation was being agitated at 
San Francisco, and that the underwriters would cancel all 
risks on buildings where the rules in regard to insulation of 
wires were disregarded. It is good to learn that insurance men 
are taking such a stand. While there is no doubt that t/ie losses 
by fire due to electric wires have been largely exaggerated, it is 
nevertheless true that many electrical contractors and many 
electric light companies have not yet learnt that the best 
chance for safety lies in the use of the best insulation obtain- 
able; it is highly necessary for the prosperity of the electric 
lighting industry that this truth should be driven home to all 
who still persist in disregarding it. 


* 
* . 


The National Conduit Manufacturing Company has lately 
closed a contract for placing underground conduits along the 
line of the electric street railroad at Buffalo, N. Y. The feed- 
ers of the system will be placed underground in these conduits, 
and this will be the first installation of the kind in the coun- 
try. Underground construction is undoubtedly the best and 


safest method of running electric wires and its application to 
electric railway work will be watched with interest by the pro- 
fession. 

* S + 


At the recent convention of the Association of Edison Illum- 
inating Companies, Mr. Van Sickel of Sault Ste. Marie, inquired 
as to the proper construction of submarine cables for electric 
light and power work ; a short discussion ensued and the secre- 
tary was instructed to request Mr. Kennelly, of the Edison labor- 
atory, to prepare a paper on the subject, to be incorporated in 
the minutes of the meeting, Mr. Kennelly is excellently quali- 
fied to prepare the paper in question and will no doubt make 
an interesting and useful compilation of it. Before he became 
connected with Mr. Edison, Mr. Kennelly was in the service of 
the Eastern Telegraph Company as electrician on board one of 
their cable repairing ships and in this position he acquired 
much experience of the peculiarities of submarine cables. 


> 
= : * 


The latest thing in insulated wires promises both high insu- 
lation and incombustibility. The insulating covering consists 
of mica which is applied in thin, narrow strips which are 
strengthened and protected by being wrapped with some other 
non-conducting material, such as cotton, silk, paper or similar 
substances. Mica has insulating properties of high degree, but 
the mechanical difficulties of applying it to covering wire would, 
from the nature of the case, appear to be prohibitive of any 
extensive adoption of this method of insulating wires, although 
perhaps there may be cases where it could be used to advan- 
tage if found to preserve a very high insulation for any length 
of time. Mr. Charles Splitdorf, of New York, is the inventor 
of the new style of covering wires. 





A Chance in Sweden. 

GISLAVED, SWEDEN, September 7, 1890. 
EDITOR INDIA RUBBER WORLD: I see in your paper that: 
calendermen are advertising for situations. As we are to start 
a factory in the spring, in the south of Sweden, and are in need 
of a man thoroughly posted in mill and calender work for the 
manufacture of rubber boots and shoes, I would be very thank- 
ful if you would kindly inform me where to find one, and the 
wages he would expect. Thanking you in anticipation, yours. 

respectfully, Wo. GIsLow. 





Paint for a Vulcanizer. 





EpitoR INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Please inform your read- 
ers of a good mixture of paint to apply to the inside of a vul- 
canizer to protect it from the action of the condensed steam 
united with the sulphur gases and other chemicals. Also to 
protect it from rust. 

[Before replying to this letter the editor took occasion to 
see a number of prominent paint houses, but found nothing 
that in his judgment filled the bill. A company, however, 
that once made paint that stood some remarkable tests in this 
same line, is the Adamanta Manufacturing Co., of Boston. 
Whether they are to-day putting this paint upon the market, or 
not, we do not know, but certain it is that we saw it stand some 
very severe tests, and that it is, if still manufactured, something 
that would undoubtedly make the life of a vulcanizer very 
much longer by protecting it from corrosion and rust.— 
EDITOR.] 





The price of this paper is $3 per Year. 
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New Goods in the Market. 





‘To MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES :. 

it is our aim to embody in this department descriptions and illus- 
trations of all the latest novelties introduced in the market, to the end 
that jobbers, retailers and buyers of rubber generally may look here for 
information as to everything new that each month or season brings forth. 
Manufacturers and patentees are, therefore, most cordially invited to co- 
operate with us in making the department as complete and attractive as 
possible—the distinct understanding being that no charge whatsoever, 
either direct or indirect, will be made for these publications. Our reward 
willcome through giving our readers valuable information ; and that will 
be reward enough if manufacturers but give the information freely and in 
all cases at the earliest practicable moment. 

In forwarding descriptions of new goods, be careful to write on one 
side of the paper only ; be brief, but always write enough to give the 
buyer a clear idea of the article you offer; give your full address, plainly 
written ; and in all cases send a small illustration or wood cut if you 
have one. 


N instrument for measuring and regulating the requisite 
quantity of moisture or so-called humidity of the atmos- 
phere we breathe, so essential to the health and comfort of 
homes, is called the Polymeter. It is designed also to determine 
the vapor pressure and temperature. It has proved of good ser- 
vice in technical industries, having been used in cotton mills 
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and paper and starch factories, and it is suggested by the man- 
ufacturers that it might be made useful in rubber factories. The 
Polymeter, of which a good idea is conveyed by the accompa- 
nying illustration, is manufactured by Gall & Lemske, opti- 
cians, of New York City, who will be pleased to forward the 
particulars and prices of their goods to any who may desire 
them. 





—The question of inflating an ordinary rubber football is one 
that many times has puzzled the boyish mind, and quite often 
the elders in the family have had to struggle with the problem. 
The old-fashioned key through which one blew 
was an abomination, and was continually getting 
lost or out of order. Something that is very 
practical in its line, and that the football players 
have “caught onto” with great avidity, is the 
new patent football inflator. This is, in brief, a 
rubber bulb, having a metal nozzle with an ordi- 
nary metal valve in it, and a valve in the side of 
the bulb. By placing the thumb over the 
valve in the bulb and compressing it, a jet of air 
is forced into the football. Then releasing the 
pressure, the bulb, by its own elasticity, springs into shape and 
fills itself with air. In this way, by a simple bellows move- 
ment, a football can be filled quicker and éasier than where the 
force pump is brought into requisition. Another decided ad- 
vantage of this method is that the football is always filled with 
dry air. There is no question but the moisture in the breath 
with which the ordinary football is often inflated, rots the can- 
vas and makes the ball very much shorter lived. For sale by 
Wright & Ditson, Boston, Mass. 











—-The day has come when that common article of household 
use, the pail, or bucket, is made of almost any material except 
wood. Indeed, the old-fashioned wooden pail is in danger of 
becoming obsolete. Of all the score or more of receptacles of 
this sort that are to be found to-day in the market, none have 
the peculiar excellencies that are to be found in the Novelty 
Folding Pail. These pailsare made of enamel rubber cloth, 
coated on both sides, the top and the bottom hoops being sup- 
ported by jointed-side braces. Oneof the cuts herewith rep- 





resents the pail in shape for use, and the other shows it when 
closed. It will thus be seen that they can be carried in a folded 
condition under the seat of a carriage, or a buggy, or in a boat, 
entirely out of the way, and are always ready when needed. 
For utility and compactness they cannot be excelled, and already 
they are very popular in many quarters. For sale by the Good- 
year India Rubber Glove Manufacturing Co., Nos. 503-505 and 
205 Broadway, New York City. 





—The exceedingly graphic cut herewith given illustrates one 
of Bailey’s Rubber Shampoo Brushes in use. The strong 
points claimed for it, and which seem to be iustified by the 
phenomenal sale it is , 
having, are that it erad- 
icates dandruff ; that it 
thoroughly cleanses the 
scalp and hair of all im- 
purities, leaving both in 
a clean, healthy condi- 
tion, simply by using it 
with pure soap and 
water. It also causes 
none of the irritation 
that is almost sure to 
come from the finger 
tips or from a bristles brush. For bathing the neck and face, or 
washing the children, it isa pronounced success. This shampoo 
brush is made from a sheet of pure rubber, one side being 
formed into cylindrical teeth, with a flat end, and the whole being 
as soft and pliable as a silk handkerchief. Manufacturedby C. J. 
Bailey & Co., Boylston Building, Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














—Among the fall sports that obtain at the colleges and 
schools throughout the land there is none that has a stronger 
hold than football. To a casual observer it might not seem 
that many of these goods are 
sold throughout the United 
States, but the trade in the 
aggregate is a very large one. 
Of the largest manufacturers 
and importers of footballs in 
this country are Wright & 
Ditson, and they have done 
much toward making the 
game popular. A ball that is 
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well known among the footballists is the English Rugby Match 
Football. It is made of a special grade of leather, each sec- 
tion of which is separately dressed in such a way as to be 
waterproof, and one of its excellencies is that it retains its 
shape in all weathers. Within the leather casing is a bladder 
made of Para rubber. For some time these were imported, 
but atthe present time the American manufacturers are mak- 
ing such excellent goods that the rubber factories in this 
country have the bulk of the trade in them, so that it comes to 
pass that by the preference of the players, many times, an im- 
ported English football will have an American bladder. For 
sale by Wright & Ditson, Boston, Mass. 

—The treatment of various forms of disease by surface ap- 
plications of hot and cold water has been found to be exceed- 
ingly successful. An ad- 
aptation of this idea in 
which the water in no way 
comes in contact with the 
person, but at the same 
time is made the vehicle 
by which the heat and cold 
are applied to the suffering 
parts, is the Sitwell Band- 
age, which we herewith 
illustrate. It is made in 
four parts, No. 1 being the 
head bandage which is so arranged thata continuous stream of 

No.2. hot or cold water can 
>) a be made to completely 

encircle the head and 

HM) flow away, being all 
rf the time enclosed in the 
tubular vessel here 

shown. No. 2 illustrates 
the same arrangement 
for application upon the 
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abdomen, while No. 7 


























3 is to be placed upon No. 3. 

the spine. A shorter Ff ¢ sy 
bandage, but one fully = — = —— 
as important, is that bs 

for throat trouble. Spine. wy 


illustrated in No. 4, These bandages have been found to be 
of great value in the treatment of brain 
fever, concussion of the brain, sun-stroke, 





























No. 4. a : ‘ 
c _ typhoic fever, puerperal fever, diphtheria, 
z =~ 3} and any ailments where temperature re- 
£ quires to be diminished, sustained or 
Throat. 


heightened. Manufactured by the Seam- 
less Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 





Gold Absorbed by Rubber. 


ee burnt rubber used for the final polishing off of the gold 

lettering, etc., used in finer work in the Government 
Printing Office, is simply India rubber which has been sub- 
jected to a peculiar fire process that makes it very spongiose 
and absorbent. So remarkable is its latter quality that a 
chunk of it as big as three of your fingers will take up more 
than $15 worth of gold in its pores. When, after some months 
of use, such a piece of burnt rubber is loaded with all the gold 
that it will comfortably carry, it is sent, with a lot of others in 
the same condition, to the mint to be assayed.— Washington 
Star, 


The Craze for English Goods. 





HE foolish fad for English goods is illustrated in the case 

of waterproof goods, called Mackintoshes in England, 

from Charles McIntosh & Co., the original manufacturers. 
These goods have been received with great favor in this coun- 
try and are extensively worn, but it is a mistake to suppose 
that they cannot be made in America. The fact is that the 
best and finest silk waterproofs are made in Rhode Island, but 
on account of the foolishness of American consumers, they 
have to be sent to London and stamped with an English trade 
mark, and re-shipped to this country before they can be sold 
here. It is high time for American manufacturers who are the 
victims of this fad to assert themselves. One trouble is that 
Americans, especially women, are ignorant of the quality of 
American manufactures. They need enlightenment, and a very 
good way to bring it about is for the manufacturers to advertise 
their goods. 
the benefit.— Springfield, (Mass.) Union, Oct. 7. 





What Encourages Us to Work. 





PoInT PLEASANT, W. VA., Sept. 29, 1880. 

INDIA RUBBER WORLD PUBLISHING Co,:—I really do not 
think I ever invested a dollar more profitably and with better 
satisfaction resulting therefrom than the $1 I sent you for six 
months’ subscription to your valuable, highly pleasing journal. 
I like it so well that I inclose $2 for a full year’s subscription 
from the date that my six months run out. 

I find your journal very interesting and /#// of valuable in- 
formation, suggestions, ideas and other good reading matter, and 
it just suits me. I think it a good thing for every one in the 
rubber trade to have. It is one of the best trade “trade” jour- 


nals I have read. 
Yours very truly, 


E. A. BURNSIDE, Manager. 





DuBUQUE, Iowa, Sept. 26, 1890. 
INDIA RUBBER PUBLISHING Co.:—We inclose you New 
York Draft for $2 in payment of the WORLD from November, 
1890 to November, 1891. We like it very much and can’t get 


along without it. 
Very truly yours, 


DUBUQUE RUBBER AND BELTING Co., 
per PauL KIENE, Secretary. 





From the “ Western Stationer,” Chicago. 


THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, published in New York City, 
recently completed its first volume, and we are pleased to know 
that the management are well satisfied with its success. It has 
grown from 44 to 68 pages, and is now the recognized organ of 
the rubber interest. We count it among our most valued ex- 
changes. It is conducted with ability, and worthy of the liberal 
patronage it has secured. 

From the “Boots and Shoes Weekly,” New York. 

THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD is one year old. May it live 

long and prosper ! 


From the“ Shoe and Leather Review,” Chicago. 


We congratulate THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, of New York, 
upon the successful completion of its first year of publication. 
This journal is an admirable monthly compendium of informa- 
tion pertaining to the important and widely extending rubber 
industry. 


Many of them are doing it, and they are reaping 
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The Rubber Plants, and the Rubber Yielding Area 
of Tropical America. 





[Written for the Inpia Russer Wor vp.] 
BY COURTENAY DE KALB. 
FIRST PAPER. 


N 1851 there were exported from Para 2,944,000 pounds of 
rubber in bulk, valued at $552,000, and 192,000 rubber 
shoes, which brought $38,000. In 1868 the value of the rubber 
exported from Para is put by Orton at $1,289,550. The quan- 
tity of all grades had increased in 1883 to 11,616,000 pounds, 
which was further augmented to 14,400,000 pounds in 1885, and 
in 1888 it reached 17,792,000 pounds. This rapid acceleration 
in production has been almost entirely in Brazil, and when the 
small extent of the Amazon Valley which is inhabited is borne 
in mind, and when it is considered how narrow are the belts of 
country from which rubber is at present gathered, some notion 
may be formed of the available area yet to be exploited. There 
is not a wagon or horse road in any part of this great valley, all 
the way from Para to the Andes, except a few of from three to 
five miles in length, made by the American colonists, who set- 
tled at Santarem after the civil war in the United States. The 
only vehicle in existence is the canoe, the igareté, or sail boat, 
and the steamers which make their monthly rounds. The 
towns are always, without a single exception, on the margins 
of the navigable streams. Every /azenda, or plantation, is like- 
wise on the river bank. Only the wild tribes live remote in the 
interior, but even these settle on streams navigable by canoes. 
The half-civilized, or so-called “ Christianized,” Indian is quite 
content to give hisssavage kinsman ample latitude, in addition 
to which his natural apathy prevents him from making lengthy 
excursions into the wilderness. Furthermore, the rubber trees 
are sufficiently abundant near the larger water-courses to ren- 
der unnecessary,the exploration of the less important streams 
and parands—the Brazilian name for those infinite little canoe- 
paths which divide such immense areas of the Amazonian basin 
into an archipelagic labyrinth... The territory which can at 
present be exploited is further limited by the cataracts on the 
rivers from which the rubber comes. Very little is exported 
from points above these cataracts on account of the great 
lengths of many of the portages, which not only occasion a loss 
of time, but frequently a serious damage to the return cargo. 
On the Rio Tocantins the falls begin 120 miles above Cameta, 
or only about 300 miles from Para. Beyond this point are 
other long reaches of navigable water on the same river, and on 
its noble tributary, the Aaraguaya, interrupted at two places by 
cascades. Although embarrassed by these obstacles to free 
navigation, the intermediary portions must before many years 
see steamers plying them for the sake of the rich resources of 
Grio Para, ot Goyaz, and of Matto Grosso to which they afford 
access. Castelnau says of this river, that, from the great falls 
to its junction with the Tocantins, it is a mile in width, and 
has a current of only three-fourths of a mile per hour. The 
Rio Xingu is only navigable 150 miles. Here is the first cata- 
ract of Jurua, above which are some considerable stretches of 
navigable water, but the river soon strikes into a mountainous 
district, becoming as useless as our own Potomac above 
Georgetown. The Tapajds is obstructed by a cascade 160 miles 
southwest of Santarem, but it then flows through a wide, deep 
channel for over 200 nfiles before other rapids are encountered. 
Next comes the Madeira, stretching away to the southward 480 
miles before reaching the rim of the great basin. The Puris, 
Jurua, Jutahy, and Javary, do not even extend to the limits of 
the widening basin, but wind for many hundreds of miles 


through a level forest, and can be ascended immense distances 
by steamers of small draft, and vessels drawing six feet, it is 
said, can navigate the Purtis between 500 and 600 miles. These 
rivers are all on the south side of the Amazon, and, strange to 
say, these are the principal rubber producers. The Rio Negro 
yields an extremely small quantity, but the Japura and the Iga 
send considerable amounts. The Negro is navigable for ves- 
sels of large size to Santa Isabel Nova, 400 miles above Manaos; 
the Japura is obstructed at a distance of 480 miles by a fall, and 
the Iga, although not similarly interrupted, is contracted by the 
narrow gorge, called the Thermopylean Passage, so as to form 
a nearly impassable channel at a distance of about 200 miles 
from its mouth. 

It will now be easy to construct the outline of the great 
basin of the Amazon, and this at once gives the area from 
which comes the bulk of the Para rubber. There is also 
to be added the valley of the sluggish Rio Ucayali, in Peru, 100 
miles of the valley of the Napo, the same length for the Hual- 
laga, and 50 miles each for the Rios Tigre, Pastassa, and 
Morona, and the Amazon as far west as the Pongo de Manser- 
iche in the Andes. This vast region is roughly equivalent toa 
rectangle of 2070 miles in length by 350 miles in breadth, or 
724,500 square miles. Upona most liberal estimate no more than 
25,000 square miles of this area is being worked for rubber to- 
day, and it is questionable whether the amount will exceed 
15,000 square miles. If we now add the area drained by those 
navigable reaches of the rivers which are isolated by interven- 
ing cataracts, we have, along the Araguaya 61,000 square miles, 
along the Xingii 21,000 square miles, and along the Tapajés 
about 25,000 square miles. The Bolivian plateau of Mojos, 
with its great navigable rivers, furnishes another 100,000 square 
miles of territory adapted to the rubber tree, and from which 
small quantities of the gum reach San Antonio on the Rio 
Madeira, in spite of the difficulties of transportation. There is 
still another region to be included in the estimate, a region 
which is beginning to force itself into prominence as a pro- 
ducer of rubber indistinguishable in quality from “ fine Para.” 
This is the valley of the Orinoco. The shipments from Ciudad 
Bolivar are continually increasing, and the physical conditions 
are favorable for a large development of the industry. Above 
the great cataract of Mapara the Valley of the Orinoco nar- 
rows, but below this point it has a width of from 50 to 100 
miles through a distance of 400 miles to the sea, giving an 
average of about 28,000 square miles. This, then, makes a 
grand total of 959,500 square miles in South America, in which 
the best species of Hevea are known to grow. 

There seems to be considerable misunderstanding in regard to 
the rubber trees of South America, created by careless, or only 
partially accurate, accounts of them by various travellers. Orton 
says that the rubber of the Upper Amazon and Rio Negro comes 
from the Siphonia lutea and Siphonia brevsfolia. In this he is 
not entirely wrong. The generic title has been changed to 
Hevea, and the Hevea lutea, and Hevea brevifolia do grow in 
the regions Orton mentions. Rubber is also obtained from 
these trees by the natives, not only in the upper, but in the 
middle Amazon as well. There, are in all, ten distinct species 
of Hevea, widely distributed throughout the valleys of the Ama- 
zon and Orinoco, all of which yield India-rubber milk, and, as 
many of these are not easily distinguished from each other by 
any marked pecuiiarity in their external characteristics, it may 
often happen that the gum from different species is accident- 
ally mixed by those who gather it. The conditions favorable 
for the genus are, a warm humid climate, low altitude above 
the sea, and a bottom land subject to annual inundation. Ac- 
cording to a very remarkable physiographic map of equatorial 
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America, published a number 
of years ago by Von Martius, 
the area in which these condi- 
tions obtain will be found 
coincident with that calcu- 
lated above, and from which 
rubber does actually come. 

It appears, then, that there 
is an immense interior basin . m. 
bounded on the west by the J, Ul) 
Andes, on the south by the 
edge of the Bolivian plateau, 
on the north by the mountains 
of Colombia and Venezuela, 
and on the east by that range 
of hills coming down from 
Brazilian Guyana, and extend- 
ing southward into Matto 
Grosso, known where it 
crosses the Amazon, just below 
Santarem, as Serra de Errere; 
that this is the source of the 
bulk, and the 4es/, of the Para 
rubber ; that within this basin 
thrive eight or nine species of 
the Hevea, or rubber tree ; that 
there are other immense bot- 
tom-lands adapted to the 
Hevea in north-eastern Bo- 
livia, in Venezuela, and on 
the lower Amazon; and, 
furthermore, there are nearly 
70,000 square miles of similar 
country in the three Guianas, 
in which flourishes the Hevea 
Guayanensts, and since the ex- 
periments in Jamaica have 
shown that an inland climate 
is not essential to success, 
there is reason to believe that 
other species of Hevea could 
be advantageously introduced 
into these northern colonies. 
Of these ten species there are 
four from which milk is com- 
monly taken. The most im- 
portant is that which Dr. 
Johann Mueller described un- 
der the tile, Hevea discolor, 
but which is now very com- 
monly confused with the Hevea 
Brasiliensis of the same dis- 
tinguished botanist. This is a 
tree of from 25 to 50 feet in 
height, with a trunk often 
three feet in diameter. It yields 
milk in great abundance, and 
has for much more than acen- 
tury been known among the 
natives as the Seringa tree, 
and on the Rio Madeira it has 
been called the Boracha. Its 
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probable that this is the tree from which comes the rubber of 
Ciudad Bolivar. The next in importance is the Hevea Brasit- 
zensis, which attains a height of from 60 to even 80 feet. The 
leaves are no more than half as large as those of H. discolor, 
being from two to three inches in length, elliptico-lanceolate in 
form, gathered three in a ‘cluster like the horse-chestnut. The 
tree has a tendency to a pyramidal shape, but, growing among 
gthers, its branching becomes very irregular, rendering the pale 
ashy hue of its trunk and branches exceedingly conspicuous. It 
is the least widely distributed of the important trees of the 
genus, being confined almost exclusively to the lower Amazon ; 
and isthe source of what is termed “Island Rubber.” The 
Hevea lutea is another copious yielder of caoutchouc; a large 
tree, 70 to 90 feet in height; almost dome shaped, when per- 
fect ; with rigid, membranous leaves, four to six inches long, of a 
dusky olivaceous color, obovo-lanceolate in form. It is partic- 
ularly abundant on the Rio Uaupés, but it is found throughout 
the great basin to the foot of the Andes, and a variety, Apiculata, 
of the same species, extends up the Rio Negro, and across into 
the valley of the Orinoco. The Hevea Nitéda has been per- 
sistently confounded with the H. Braszlienszs, which it resem- 
bles so closely that it can be distinguished from it only with 
the greatest difficulty. Botanically, however, it is distinct 
enough, and the rubber it produces is inferior. This tree is 
found abundantly throughout the length of the Amazon, from 
the base of the mountains to the sea. 

Manufacturers may now begin to surmise one cause of that 
inexplicable refractoriness which they sometimes meet in rub- 
ber of apparently faultless quality, and the desirability of culti- 
vation becomes more evident, by which means it will be possi- 
ble to obtain the gum of the most satisfactory species of Hevea. 


As for Orton’s statement regarding the rubber of Eastern Peru, | 


or Loreto, it would seem that he was not aware of the existence 
there of the Cas¢z//oa elastica, from which the principal amount 
of Peruvian rubber is taken. This is identical with the caucho 
tree of the west coast—the Guayaquil rubber—and that of 
northern Colombia, Venezuela, and Central America, It is to- 
tally distinct from the Euphorbiaceous Heveas, belonging to 
Artocarpee, or bread fruit family, which is more closely allied to 
the figs. The exact area inhabited by this mammoth tree is diffi- 
cult to estimate. It will not grow at a high altitude, but it is 
found in all the low lands along the rivers of Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, and northern and western Venezuela. It thrives beside the 
Hevea discolor, but is not naturally gregarious in habit as are 
the Heveas. The gum from the Caséz//oa, as it reaches our mar- 
ket, is inferior, but much, if not indeed the greater part, of this 
inferiority is due to the carelessness of the caucheros, or caucho 
gatherers, who collect the milk in holes scooped out in the 
ground beneath the butt and lopped-off limbs of the felled tree, 
and coagulate it with common brown soap,—for the milk of 
the Casé¢z//oa, instead of being smoked, is coagulated by the ad- 
dition of some substance containing free alkali. Under culti- 
vation this might prove fully as profitable as the Hevea, for it is 
of rapid growth, it yields a larger amount of sap, and by careful 
treatment the rubber produced from it would certainly be en- 
hanced in value. The exportations of this rubber from Eastern 
Peru, which are all made from the city of Iquitos, increased 
from about 160,000 pounds in 1885 to over 300,000 pounds in 
1887, but the shipments have begun to decrease on account of 
the extermination of the trees by the caucheros. There is also 
considerable rubber from various species of Hevea shipped 
from Peru, which is destined to increase with the further ex- 
ploration of the Rio Javary, and with the establishment of trad- 
ing posts farther up the Rio Ucayali, which is still held by 
hostile savages. 





Although the rubber of the Hevea Guayanensis,is not of a su- 
perior grade, it is nevertheless of sufficient value to give im- 
portance to the tree. It extends over the Atlantic low-lands 
both in the Guianas and in that part of Brazil which lies north 
of the Amazon. As a consequence a little of this gum reaches 
Para, being brought from Macapa, Chaves, and other towns in 
the Amazonian archipelago north of the great Island of Mara- 
j6. This tree is about 60 feet in height ; with a trunk two feet 
in diameter; wide-spreading branches, covered with dense 
masses of smooth leaves, the leaves being narrow, obovate, from 
one to three inches long, and brownish to bluish-gray beneath. 

From the foregoing it appears that the choicest spot for the 
development of the best species of rubber plant is the great 
interior basin of the Amazon, comprising over 500,000 square 
miles, and, as every pound of the gum produced here passes 
through Manaos, it might as correctly be called “ fine Manaos,” 
as “fine Para.” Next in importance comes the lower Amazon, 
with about 145.000 square miles of territory, from which comes 
the “Island,” and some other qualities of rubber, for which 
Para is the natural depot. Peru and Eastern Ecuador may 
be regarded as a separate region, adapted to the Hevea and 
Castilloa, and having Iquitos as its commercial centre ; while 
the valley of the Orinoco offers a large area, producing a high 
grade of gum, with Ciudad Bolivar as its mart, which has an 
advantage over all its rivals in being at least one or two days 
nearer the ports of the United States and Europe. 





The Dangers of Drinking Rubber Sap. 

NHE writer while in a rubber store not far distant from Bos- 
‘| ton, a few weeks ago, heard aconversation between “ one 
who knew” and his companion, which, to speak mildly, was 
funny, and possibly the readers of the WORLD would be some- 
what amused to read it. 

At the time mentioned two middle-aged gentlemen entered 
the store in question and one asked to see some heavy hard 
rubber dressing combs, and upon learning the price was some- 
what surprised that they were so expensive. 

“ But, my good man,” said his friend, “gum is away up out 
of sight. I ’Il tell you how it is, you know I am a stockholder 
in the boot and shoe factory up there at ——-——,, Mass., and 
know something about their stuff. You see the rubber is the 
sap of a tree down there in South America. Well, they are 
obliged to cut down the tree to get it and they have been cut- 
ting down trees for years until now they have got back so far 
from the coast that it takes a long while to get the rubber to 
the ships, and consequently they can’t keep up with the de- 
mand. That booms the price, and I will tell you something 
else very curious about this sap,” he continued. “It is very 
intoxicating and the natives get plumb full on it, but must be 
careful not to drink water or eat any fruit or food of any kind 
after it, for if they do they are gonners. The sap is turned 
into a huge rubber ball in their stomachs and kills them 
instantly.” 

After this valuable contribution to the other’s meagre knowl- 
edge of rubber matters, the gentleman walked out, puffing his 
cigar with supreme satisfaction, and as sure of the truth of 
what he had told as was his interested listener. M. M.B. 





SoME of the new styles of carpet beaters have soft rubber 
thongs attached to the revolving drum, instead of leather. It 
is claimed that the use of these does not crease or soil the car- 
pet, and that, owing to their flexibility? the wear is not so 
great. Forthe same reason the traditional slipper in its ap- 
plication to the small boy, might give way to the rubber shoe. 
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Working Up in a Rubber Factory. 





BY A FORMER SUPERINTENDENT. 
NO. J. 


T has always struck me as being rather egotistical for a man 

to spend much time talking about himself. But the editor 

of the INDIA RusBBER WORLD has urged me to put on paper 

my experiences in rubber mills from the start, and feeling that 

possibly some of my adventures and some of the bitter lessons 

that I got in working up may be of some advantage to the 
younger generation, I have at last consented. 

To begin, I was quite a youngster when first I entered a rub- 
ber mill. I was just turning fifteen, and had been rather ten- 
derly reared, knowing nothing at all of work, and a great deal 
of play; was a fairly good scholar at school, and should prob- 
ably have followed one of the professions had not the sudden 
death of my father made it necessary for me at once to earn 
my own living. I therefore applied to the superintendent of a 
rubber mill situated not a great distance from my home, and 
received the assurance that I would be sent for in a few days. 
I well remember my feelings as I went up to the mill to attempt 
to get work, the awkwardness and bashfulness that suddenly 
overwhelmed me, and my stammering replies to the superin- 
tendent, who looked me over in a rough, good-natured way. 
The mill itself was a huge, wooden, barn-like structure, 
stained in and out with lampblack and lead, the rafters in 
many places coated deep with whiting ; the office, a little dingy 
box of a place, with hardly room to turn around in, fenced off 
from the rest of the lower floor by lattice work, which allowed 
one to look through, and also allowed the volumes of dust and 
the constant noise to bother those who were in the office. The 
tremendous clatter of the grinders—which I suspect were not 
set in the most workman-like manner—the thunder of the 
driving gears, and the cries of the men who noisily moved rolls 
of duck and did other work about the factory, made quite an 
impression upon me, but I felt that the die was cast, and that I 
was there to apply for work, and work I must have; so, as I 
have said, I filed my application in due form. After waiting 
three days | found thet the superintendent did not send for 
me, and feeling that I ad his promise, I went down again to 
discover that he had forgotten all about me. That time, how- 
ever, he happened to need a boy, and I was at once given a 
place and told to appear on the following morning at 6 o’clock 
and be ready to work. 

Even at the risk of being a little prosaic, I am going to dwell 
a moment on my thoughts before entering that mill, because I 
believe that many a boy before going to work finds himself in 
much the same predicament. I had seen the inside of the mill, 
had seen the heavily-built, rough-looking men and the far from 
attractive boys hurrying around there, and putting things 
through in a way that led me to believe that they were accus- 
tomed to handling without gloves, everything they touched. 
As I have said, I was tenderly reared, and the feeling came to 
me at once that in becoming one of that classof workmen and 
learning to make, as they made, belting and packing and hose 
and mechanical goods, 1 should have an apprenticeship that 
would mean more or less fighting, and no very easy fighting at 
that. The prospect did not please me particularly, but my 
mind was made up that I must earn a living, and I was bound 
to do it even if I got thrashed, so on the following morning 6 
o'clock found me waiting outside the gate with a motley throng 
of boys and men, the former looking at me with exceeding 
curiosity, and the latter not appearing to think me worthy of 
notice. When the doors were opened, and we filed in through 


the office, I staid back for the superintendent to assign me my 
work, and —shall I confess it ?—inside of the vest that I wore 
I had concealed a blouse similar to those the workmen wore, 
for fear I should get my white shirt soiled. I had not reached 
the point where good sense would have dictated a flannel shirt, 
and my mother did not know what the work was, or what was 
necessary, so I found afterwards the blouse came in very handy, 
although it caused a good deal of laughing among the boys and 
men from the peculiarity of 1ts cut and fit. After the work had 
been fairly started, the superintendent saw me, and giving me 
a broom, started me sweeping in a certain part of the mill 
where rag stock had been piled in sheets, and where, with whit- 
ing scattered between the sheets, this sweeping was far from 
pleasant, the dust being fearful ; but I kept at it until I had the 
place fully as clean as it ever was before, I think, when the 
voice of the superintendent was heard calling me, “ Here, boy, 
here,” and I was taken down and put along with a gang of boys 
who were stripping hose tubes off of the poles. In those days the 
hose business was crude compared with what it is to-day, and 
the air compressor was not in use—at least not in the mill that 
I worked in. The mandril, therefore, upon which the hose was 
made, was carefully slushed with a soft-soap preparation, and 
after the tube was cured, it was slipped off by twisting around 
on the mandrel. 

It was to this work that I now was put, and for the first half- 
hour I rather enjoyed it. Being rather apt at “ knacks,” I soon 
was able to give the peculiar twist that loosened the tube on the 
mandrel, and could do almost as much as any of the other boys. 
This so enthused me that I paid no attention to the blisters 
that were forming on my hands, and it seems that the superin- 
tendent forgot me. When he returned to see how I was getting 
along, the palms of my hands were covered with such blisters that 
even his hard heart was filled with pity, although it showed it- 
self in the form of the question, “ Why in thunder (the thun- 
der being in the shape of an oath) I didn’t tell some one that I 
was tearing myself all to pieces?” I assumed as brave a front 
as possible, and intimated that it was an every-day occurrenee 
with me to get my hands so blistered, rowing, and one thing 
and another, which didn’t seem to impress him very deeply. 
After buttering my hands with palm oil, which, by the way, I 
thought was called palm oil because it was used for putting on 
blistered palms, I was sent back to my sweeping. This I could 
do with tolerable comfort, although there were spots on my 
hands that would come in contact with the broom, no matter 
how carefully I handled it. For the rest of the day I was kept 
busy sweeping, running occasional errands, and packing moulds 
upon a huge iron car, to be run into a vulcanizer. As far as the 
workmen were concerned they had been very civil to me, and 
while one or two of the boys had stopped to make up faces at 
me, and one had—professedly through accident—dropped a 
mould on my toe, I had not as yet been obliged to fight as I 
supposed I should have todo. Withabrief half hour at noon, 
the afternoon went on much like the forenoon, and at 6 o’clock 
that night, for we worked long hours, I emerged from the mill 
hungry, tired, and covered from top to toe with dirt and grime, 
and wended my way slowly home. Thus ended my first day in 
a rubber mill. ' 





THE Toledo (Ohio) Rubber Co., organized for the sale of 
rubber clothing and novelties, and to some extent mechanical 
rubber goods, is composed of men who are said to be experi- 
enced in the sale of such goods. Mr. E. C. Deardorff has been 
for the past eleven years travelling salesman for the Cleveland 
Rubber Co., while Mr. T. H. Deardorff has been connected with 
the retail department for the same company five years. 
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H. C. Pearson, Esq. 

Editor “India Rubber World", 

New York City. 

Dear Sir:- We have been advertising in your paper from its 
start, and now beg to acknowledge that we are more than satisfied 
with the good work which you have done for us. 

Having no travelling salesman, we are able to sell our 
goods at a eloser margin, as we give to our customers the advantage 
of the expenses saved in this manner. It is through such a medium 
as yours however, that we are able to impart this knowledge to the 
trade. That they appreciate our goods is self-evident from tne 
fact that we are now building a large Calendar and Grinding room, 
130 ft. long, 60 ft wide, putting in a new 250 horse Watts=Camp- 
bell Corliss Engine, two new large Calendars and six Grinders; in 
fact, just about doubling our capacity throughout the «works. 


Yours very truly, 


A OC Cert Poe 
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A Sea Captain’s Talk on Rubber. 





APTAIN PINELL, of the Steamer Augustine, which plies 
C between New York and Man4os, brought on his last trip, 
377 tons of India rubber, 127 of which were from that port, and 
150 from Paré. The steamer arrived September 23. Captain 
Pinell said in a conversation with a representative of the INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD: 

“ We had a pleasant passage the whole distance, and have a 
good cargo of Brazilian products. Rubber wascoming in quite 
freely when I left Mandos, and the general expectation was that 
the crop deliveries would be much larger than last year. The 
river had been very high, and the weather was normal. There 
was a steamer loading for England, and she was to take a large 
cargo, over 400 tons from Mandos alone. The Liverpool 
steamers have an advantage when compared with our own; 
they remain longer in Brazilian ports, remaining twenty-three 
days at Mandos. 

“In that way, while they are picking up a general cargo, they 
naturally obtain more of the rubber deliveries. There are more 
of the English nade launches in the river this year, and they 
were very busy. The overtopping of trees was going on, but 
I have been going up the Amazon now for more years than I 
care to name, and there are millionsof acres in that region to 
which man is a perfect stranger, and that the supply of rubber 
is practically inexhaustible, is a conclusion readily reached by 
those who know the country. The working on shares is prac- 
ticed very extensively and it takes so much money to do any- 
thing, and none but the largest houses can stand the strain. 

‘See that case of rubber,” Captain Pinell said, as he dodged 
a loaded truck with which two stevedores were claiming the right 
of way; “there are 600 pounds in it of fine Para, a part of a 


cargo which in rubber alone is worth $400,000. At Para, every 
one was busy. Sefior Vianna, from whom your readers often 
hear, has gotten to be a Baron. He isa well-balanced gentle- 
man, a little below the average height, light complexion, and 
well calculated for the heavy responsibilities of the immense 
business his house transacts.” 

Captain Pinell on this voyage was accompanied by Mrs. 
Pinell, who spoke interestingly of the broad swampy Amazon, 
with its numerous islands, the huge waterspouts seen on the 
passage, and the little incidents that make up the life of a trip, 
the first measure of which, between Man&os and Par&, is 1900 
miles, 





The New Mill at Woonsocket. 


ORK on the new Alice mill of the Woonsocket Rubber 
Co. is being rapidly pushed forward. To the oft re- 
peated question of when the new mill would be started, Gen- 
eral Manager Conley can at present give no definite answer. 
Rubber has already gone through two of the first processes 
for rubber shoe making, that is, it has been washed and is in 
the drying room. The last story of the large warehouse will 
soon be completed and the foundation of the office is ready for 
the building to be placed upon it. This will be the last position 
of the mills that will be ready for occupancy, as it is to have a 
handsome exterior. The inside is to be laid out with special 
regard to the comfort and convenience of the officers and clerks 
ofthe company. Four large elevators have been placed in po- 
sition, and one of them run for the first time yesterday noon. 
The engine is being run every day, and the portion of the first 
floor occupied by it has been divided off.by a handsome wooden 
partition.—Providence (R. 1.) Telegram, Sept. 24. 
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Hydrant Hose. 


—~ Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co.’s 


SUPERIOR BELT Machine Belting, 
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Engine Hose. | 1S SUPERIOR. Steam Packing. 

Stetm Hose. | 1st.—It is made on Mt. Vernon 32-0z. duck. Gaskets. 

Air Brake Hose. | 2d.—The duck is coated with a pure Pard friction. Valves. 

Wire Suction Hose, | 3d.—In this belt we use our “ Patent Double Binding Strip,” Tubing. 

Smooth Bore Suction. | which prevents any opening of the seam and practi- | Piston Packing. 

Hard Rubber Suction. | cally makes this belt seamless. Rubber Back Packing, 
Oil Hose. |4th.—The belt is covered and protected by a coating of Special Attention Given 


Brewers’ Hose. 
injure the duck. 


rubber so dense that moisture cannot penetrate toand tg Mould Work, 


5th.—The durability of this belt makes it, in the end, much 
<— cheaper than a belt of less price and shorter life. —_*%— 


EVERY FOOT OF OUR SUPERIOR BELT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 








THE WHITEHEAD BROS. RUBBER Co., 


OFFICES AND FACTORY, TRENTON, N. J. 
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Pioneers of the Rubber Business. 





i 
NATHANIEL M. HAYWARD. 


MONG those who were first brought into prominence 
in the rubber business in the United States, were 
men to whose lives and work pertained many interesting 
facts and anecdotes which are now fast being forgotten. 
In this age even the surviving acquaintances of these early 
pioneers are fast passing away, and with them much un- 
written history is in danger of being lost. The editor of 
the Inp1A RupsBerR Wor tp has long felt that there should 
be a record of the lives, and, as far as possible, pen- 
pictures of these men, not only as a matter of interest to 
those who may have known them, but as an addition to 
the history of the India rubber industry. In many cases 
it will be found impossible to get more than a brief sketch 
of men who were once prominently identified with the 
rubber business. Often incidents that will illustrate their 
special characteristics may not be at hand when their lives 
are written up. At the same time, whatever can be learned 
that is of interest to the general reader will be carefully 
set before him, and, drawing from the best sources, these 
articles shall be what they furport to be—a resumé of the 
lives of the founders of the rubber trade. 

Among the first of these pioneers was Nathaniel Man- 
ley Hayward, who was born in South Easton, Mass., Jan- 
uary 19,1807. When avery young man, Nathaniel Hay- 
ward moved to Boston and married Miss Louisa Buke, by 
whom he had seven children, five of whom are still living. 
While in Boston he was for some time engaged in the liv- 
ery business on Federal Street, and it was during that time 
that he became deeply interested in the attempt to manu- 
facture a waterproof shog blacking, for which purpose he 
began experimenting with India rubber. It is due to him 
to say that he discovered a most excellent blacking of this 
kind, and it was in use for a considerable time, but the 
greater interest in other lines of rubber manufacture that 
subsequently engaged his attention, crowded out this 


minor business, and the recipe unfortunately has been lost. . 


Another reason for his allowing this business to lapse was 
the thought that it might in some way injure the sale of 
his rubber shoes. 

After Hayward had finished his experiments on the 
waterproof blacking, he began to notice that the rubber 
shoe was attracting the attention of the public, and with 
the inventive fever still on him, he began to wish to make 
a waterproof fabric that should cover one’s foot, and form 
a sandal to be worn outside of the shoe. In this, as has 
been many times related, he was successful. The discov- 
ery of the sulphur cure was an accident, because he knew 
little or nothing of chemistry, but he was one of those who 
seemed to have a faculty for the right sort of experimen- 


tation. His first venture in this business was when he be-. 


came the manager of a company formed at the Furnace, 
at South Easton, which proved a failu.e, and not only lost 
money for the investors, but took all of his own. He was 
not utterly cast down, however, for soon after this he 





started a small factory in East Woburn, Mass., and made 
sun goods which sold very well, and there he bought a 
small home. He was far from satisfied in the India rubber 
business, even with the solarized goods, and every spare 
moment he had he experimented to further perfect his in- 
vention. All of this cost money, and at one time, while 
he continued his experiments, his little house came very 
near being taken from him to pay thetaxes. It was about 
this time that he met Charles Goodyear. 

His next move was to Lisbon, Conn., where he became 
associated with Gov. William A. Buckingham and his 
brother, I. M. Buckingham; James S. Carew, of Norwich, 
and Henry Burr, of Colchester. They secured a factory 
and commenced the manufacture of rubber boots and 
shoes. After afew years the plant was moved to Col- 
chester, and was operated under the style of the Hayward 
Rubber Co., and for many years was the leading manu- 
factory in its line. After Mr. Hayward’s death, by a sing- 
ular chain of circumstances, it lost prestige, and was 
finally conveyed to the present live manager, since which 
time the concern has been known as the Colchester Rub- 
ber Co. 

Mr. Hayward was at one time the owner of a large plant 
at Providence, R. I., but upon that plant being destroyed 
by a boiler explosion, he sold the land and secured a large 
interest in the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., at Malden, Mass., 
which he afterward sold to the Hon. Elisha S. Converse. 
He then started a factory at Wyoming, called the Red 
Mills, and made a specialty of pressed work, and during 
the Civil War made large contracts and furnished the Gov- 
ernment with large quantities of blankets, haversacks and 
canteens. He also constructed rubber pontoons for Fré- 
mont’s department, and during the war this mill was run 
night and day. In 1864, while suffering from Bright's 
disease, he became aware of the fact that his health was 
hopelessly wrecked, and closed out his interest in the Hay- 
ward Company. Upon the first renewal of the Goodyear 
patent, Mr. Hayward was its strong advocate, and spent a 
large sum of money to insure its success, but upon the 
second application for its renewal, he opposed it. 

Mr. Hayward was also the inventor of the wringer roll, 
which right he sold to Daniel Lyman for a small sum. 
After the defeat of the Goodyear reissue, he tried to ob- 
tain a patent for vulcanite, to be known as the “sulphur” 
patent, but the paper was kept in a committee and carried 
beyond the adjournment of Congress, so that the oppor- 
tunity was lost. His death occurring in the following 
year, no further efforts were made to push it. 

In person Mr. Hayward is described as having been a 
thick-set, heavy-bodied man, of great physical strength 
and endurance. He wasa slow-motioned man, but had 
great intellectual grasp and a singular faculty, which 
amounted almost to intuition, for seizing the right things 
to experiment with, and letting alone those which would 
be of no particular advantage. In this connection, per- 
haps it would be well to relate a story that has often been 
told regarding the way in which he discovered the process 
of vulcanization. It seems that he was going by Boston 
Common, when he noticed a number of men setting iron 
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posts into blocks of granite, and for this purpose using roll 
brimstone to hold the iron in piace. In examining this 
carefully, as he examined nearly everything he saw, he 
picked up a bit of the brimstone, and, without thinking, 
carried it away with him. Later, when he was experi- 
menting with the India rubber, he put almost everything 
that he had into one batch, and among other things, a 
piece of this roll brimstone. That batch came out, and 
when put in the sun became partly vulcanized and he was 
delighted, He therefore started right in and made up 
another batch, but not having any brimstone, did not put 
it in, and did not remember anything about it. That lot 
of cloth, therefore, was as bad as the worst he had ever 
made. Fora long time he experimented in this way, try- 
ing to win back the secret that he had stumbled upon in 
one experiment, but without success. Finally, one night, 
dreaming as usual of the production of a waterproof cloth 
and all it should bring, he thought he was again passing 
Boston Common, that he found a piece of roll sulphur and 
put it in his batch and it came out all right. Securing 
some sulphur the following day, he tried it, and the result 
was that he had at last discovered a part of the secret of 
vulcanization. 





Every-day Work in the Factory. 





BY NICK R, AUGUR, 


T is oftentimes a thankless task to take up somebody 
else’s fight. Nevertheless, I am about to do that 
because I was exceedingly interested in the discussion 
started last month about the crowring of calender rolls, 
and furthermore, the editor of the InpDIA RusBer Wor.LpD 
seemed perfectly willing that I should take a hand in it. 
I am, however, going to make others do the fighting while 
I stand back as a second. My method of bringing the 
contestants together is a very simple one and consists 
simply in interviewing those who are supposably most 
interested in either the manufacture of rubber goods or 
the manufacture of rubber machinery. The latter class I 
have interviewed very carefully. Going to one prominent 
manufacturer, I find that he has calenders ‘in all parts 
of the world ; in the old-fashioned machines that he made, 
none of the rolls were crowned, but all of those made 
within the past few years have the top roll crowning. He 
is very busy, and having extracted that information, I 
leave him. In the course of a week it so happens that I 
am in the vicinity of two large establishments, both of 
whom are well-known builders of rubber machinery. The 
first of these I visit, and ask the question about the crown- 
ing of the rolls. The answer comes at once that during 
the past ten years they have made but one calender in 
which all the rolls were straight, and that being on a 
special order. Going a short distance to the next estab- 
lishment, which is one of the largest in the world, and has 
a reputation for fine work in rolls that it would be very 
hard to surpass, I find the superintendent up in the draft- 
ing room and ask him about the crowning of calender 
rolls. He goes into a little more explanation than the 
others. 


“ Now suppose,” he says, “one wants to run as thin a 
sheet as possible of pure gum. To do this the top roll 
must be screwed down tight, and being thus brought down 
hard against the next roll, when the gum goes through it 
causes a certain spring in the rolls, and the only way to 
overcome this is by a slight crowning of the top roll. 
For goods that are made roughly there is no need of any 
crowning, nor is there for thick sheets. Where gum is 
spread upon the cloth too, it is not advisable to try to drive 
the gum too deep into the cloth. It just wants to be put 
on there enough to stick, and for that reason the rolls are 
not set down together. If any one will observe a calender 
carefully, they will notice that the screws of the top roll 
wear out first, and those on the bottom rolls very rarely 
need any repairing at all. The same problem in crowning 
rolls we meet in the manufacture of paper calenders. In 
this sort of business, however, we crown simply the bot- 
tom roll, which, by the way, is a roll fully as large as a 
calender roll.” 

With this expert testimony from the builders of almost 
all the calenders in the United States, it seems to me that 
the question was pretty well settled. I, however, went on 
and talked with several superintendents. Those superin- 
tendents who were in the habit of running the finest goods, 
I found thoroughly in favor Of the crowned roll. Those 
who made heavy goods, where the top roll was not neces- 
sarily set down hard against the next one, had never had 
the problem brought before them very much, and seemed 
to be doubtful, from which I argued that the question of 
crowning a roll does not affect all of those who run calen- 
ders, but for pure gum work, for dress shields, for surgical 
work, and the finest sort of calendering, there is no ques- 
tion but what it is a necessity. 





Tightening Valves with Hard India Rubber. 





HE effectiveness of hard India rubber in tightening valve, 

of high pressure pumps is said by the Mechanical World 

of London to be very great.. The subterranean drainage works at 

the Maybeach mine at Saarbucken have run for five years, averag- 

ing daily ten hours, with 60 to 72 double strokes per minute, and 

under a pressure close to 50 atmospheres, without requiring a 

renewal of any part of the valves—a result which comparisons 

show to be due to the use of the India rubber. This muss 

however, be neither too soft nor too hard or brittle, and par- 
ticularly not unevenly hard. 





Rubber Masks for Powder Makers. 





HE men employed in the factories in which smokeless pow- 
der is manufactured in Berlin, have been provided with 
rubber masks to protect them from the fumes thrown off by the 
chemicals entering into the composition of the powder. Here- 
tofore the men have suffered greatly from this cause. 





FirE in the factory of the Standard Rubber Co., at Brock- 
ton, Mass., September 24, destroyed about $1000 worth of stock. 
The building was but slightly damaged. The fire started in 
the drying room just before the help left the factory, and caught 
by a piece of stock falling on a steam pipe. The loss is fully 
covered by insurance. 
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RUBBER GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


ACID FREE AND FRICTION RESINS. 

ADAMANTA MANUFACTURING Co,, No. 17 Mason 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

AIR COMPRESSORS. 
NORWALK IRON Works Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 
AIR GOODS (Rubber). 

ATLAS RUBBER Co., New York. 

CHICAGO RUBBER CLOTHING Co., Racine, Wis. 

CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

DAVOL RUBBER Co., No. 16 Point Street, Provi- 
dence R. I. 

B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio. 

GOODYEAR’S INDIA RUBBER GLOVE MANUFAC- 
TURING Co., Nos. 503-505 Broadway, New York. 
HODGMAN RUBBER Co., No. 459-461 Broadway, New 

York ; No. 32 School Street, Boston. 

IDEAL RUBBER Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

METROPOLITAN RUBBER CO., 649-651 Broadway, 
N. Y. 

TyYER RuBBER Co., No. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

ALCANNIN PASTE. 

GEORGE W. SPEAIGHT, No. 101 William Street, 
New York. 

EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ATOMIZERSs 

ATLAS RuUBRER Co., New York. 

DAVOL RUBBER Co., Providence, R. I. 

B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio. 

METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 

TYER RUBBER Co., Andover, Mass. 
AUTOMATIC STEAM PUMP TRAP. 
SAFETY ELEcTRIC Co., Nos. 45-47 Wall Street, New 

York. 
BANDAGES. 

HopGMAN RUBBER Co., 459-461 Broadway, N. Y.; 
32 School Street, Boston. 

TYER RUBBER Co., Andover, Mass. 

BARREL TRUCKS. 

GEORGE P. CLARK, P. O. Box Y., Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 

BELLOWS CLOTHS. 

CHICAGO RUBBER CLOTHING Co., Racine, Wis. 

HopGMAN RUBBER Co., 459-461 Broadway, N. Y ; 
82 School Street, Boston. 

BELT FOLDING MACHINES. 
BIRMINGHAM [RON FounpDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 
BELTING (Cotton). 

EUREKA FIRE Hose Co., No. 13 Barclay Street, 

New York. 
BELTING (Rubber). 

Boston BELTING Co., No. 256 Devonshire Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

BostoN WOVEN HOSE Co., No. 226 Devonshire St., 
Boston; 222 Lake Street, Chicago; 8 Bush Street, 
San Francisco. 

BROOK, OLIPHANT & Co., Trenton, N. J. 

CHELSEA WIRE FABRIC RUBBER Co., 
Mass. 

CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio; No. 55 
Warren Street, New York. 

ERIE RUBBER Co., Erie, Pa. 


Chelsea, | 





B. F. GoopricH Co., Akron, Ohio. 
f GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MANUFACTURING 
- Co., New York. 
HoME RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
LAKE SHORE RUBBER WORKS, Erie, Pa. 
METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 
7" NEW JERSEY CARSPRING AND RUBBER Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 
. New YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., No. 15 Park 
n Row, New York. 
t NEw YORK RUBBER Co., New York. 
y NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER Co., No. 141 Lake St., 


Chicago, Ill. 








DIVING DRESSES. 

HODGMAN RUBBER Co., 459-461 Broadway. 
32 School Street, Boston. 

DRESSING CASES. 

BIRMINGHAM IRON FounpDRrY, Birmingham, Conn. RUBBER Co.,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BELT STRETOHERS. DRESS SHIELDS. 
BIRMINGHAM IRON FounpRy, Birmingham, Conn. | CoLuMBIA RUBBER CO., 85 Beach Street, Boston, 
BILLIARD CUSHIONS. Mass. 

Boston BELTING Co., Boston, Mass. j HODGMAN RUBBER Co., 459-461 Broadway, N. Y.; 
B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio. | 82 Sehool Street, Boston. 


New YorK RUBBER Co., New York. DRUGGISTS’ GOODS (Rubber). 
BOILERS, ATLAS RUBBER Co., New York. 
ABENDROTH & ROOT MANUFACTURING Co., No. 28 | BUTLER HARD RUBBER (o., New York. 
Cliff Street, New York; Boston, Philadelphia, Dal- | CLEVELAND RUBBER CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
las, New Orleans. DAVOL RUBBER Co., No. 16 Point Street, 
CAMBRIDGE BOILER WORKS, Cambridge, Mass. dence, R. I. 
NATIONAL WATER TUBE BOILER Co., New Bruns- | B. F. Goopricu Co., 


J.M. PLUMMER & Co., No. 4 Arch Street. Boston, 
Mass 
WHITEHEAD Bros. Runeer Co., Trenton, 


BELT SLITTERS. 


| NM. ¥.3 


N. J. 


| IDEAL 


Provi- 


Akron, Ohio. 


wick, N. J. HODGMAN RUBBER Co., New York and Boston. 
CALENDERING. IDEAL RUBBER CO., Nos. 1-13 Adams Street, Brook- 
MATTSON RUBBER Co., No. 8 College Place, New lyn, N. Y. 
York. INDIA RUBBER CoMB Co., Nos. 9-13 Mercer St., 
CALENDERS. New York. 


BIRMINGHAM IRON FouNnDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 
NATIONAL IRON WORKS, New Brunswick, N. J. 
CANOE BEDS. 
GOODYEAR’s RUBBER Mre. Co., 
Broadway, New York. 
| HODGMAN RUBBER Co., 
| 32 School Street, Boston. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE. 
| GEORGE W. SPEAIGHT, New York. 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Cleveland, Ohio. 
| CARRIAGE DRILLS. 
| CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
STOUGHTON RUBBER CoO., Nos. 52, 54 Summer St., 


METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 

NATIONAL INDIA RUBBER Co., No. 55 Westminster 
Street, Providence, R. I.; Bristol, R. I.; No. 28 
Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass.; No. 415 Commerce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TYER RUBBER Uo., Boston, Mass. 

ELASTIC BANDS. 

ATLAS RUBBER Co., New York. 

B. F. GooprRIch Co., Akron, Ohio, 

HODGMAN RUBBER Co., New York and Boston. 

TYER RUBBER Co., Andover, Mass. 





Nos. 503-506 


459-461 Broadway, N. Y.; | 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 
BUTLER HARD RUBBER Co., New York. 


Boston, Mass., and 222 Middle St., Portland, Me. | Goongich HARD RUBBER Co., Akron, Ohio. 


CELLULOID. INDIA RUBBER ComB Co., New York. 
| CEL LULOID NOVELTY Co., Nos. 313-315 Broadway,| New YorK INSULATED WIRE Co., Nos. 649-651 


New York. 


CHEMICALS FOR RUBBER WORKING. 
ADAMANTA MANUFACTURING Co., Boston. 
ATLAS CHEMICAL Co., Newtonville, Mass. 
H. B. COBURN & Co., 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. DEVOE & Co., No. 101 Fuiton St., New York. 
L. MARTIN & Co., No. 226 Walnut Street, Phila- 


Broadway, New York. 
NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER CO., Chicago, IIL. 
TYER RUBBER Co., Boston, Mass. 
ERASIVE RUBBERS. 
| B. F. GooprRIcH Co., Akron, Ohio. 


FLOUR. 





a | 8. W. PEARCE Co., Nos. 34-35 South Water Street, 
elphia. | Providence, R. I. 

MERRIMAC CHEMICAL Co., No. 13 lear! Street, | 
| Boston, Mass. FORCE CUPS. 


‘| 8. W. PEARCE Co., Nos. 34-35 South Water Street, | Hopomay RusBER Co., New York and Boston. 
| 


FOUNTAIN HOLDERS. 
Akron, Ohio. 


FRICTION TAPE, 
BOSTON RUBBER SHOE Co., Boston, Mass. 
| Bosom WOVEN Hose Co., Boston, Mass. 
| B. F. Gooprica © 0., Akron, Ohio. 
| METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 


GAITERS. 


Providence, R. I. 

| H. F. TALNTOR, 281 Pearl Street, New York. 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Cleveland, Ohio. 

| CLOTH DRYERS. 

BIRMINGHAM IRON FounpDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 

COMBS. 

| BUTLER HARD RUBBER Co., No. 38 Mercer Street, 
New York. 

GoopRIcH HARD RUBBER Co., Akron, Ohio. | conc HESTER RUBBER Co., Colchester, Conn. 

DECKLE STAPS. | J. A. TUCKER & Co., No. 115A High Street, Boston, 

| Boston BELTING Co., Boston, Mass. | Mass. 
DEVULCANIZED RUBBER. 
| LOEWENTHAL & MORGANSTERN, No. 144 Provost 
| Street, Jersey City, N. J.; 45 Arch Street, Boston, 
| Mass. 


| GOODRICH HARD RUBBER Co., 


GASKETS. 
Boston BELTING Co., Boston, Mass. 
Boston WOVEN Hoss Co., Boston, Mass. 
CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
HODGMAN RUBBER Co., New York and Boston, 
LAKE SHORE RUBBER WORKS, Erie, Pa. 
METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 
NEW YORK RUBBER Co., New York. 
WHITEHEAD Bros, RuBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 


DIAPHRAGMS. 
Boston BELTING Co., Boston, Mass. 
| METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 
NEW JERSEY CAR SPRING AND RUBBER CoO., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 


| 


DIES. 

| ° GAUGE GLASS WASHERS 

- WHEELER, No. 17 Chardon Street, Boston Home RUBBER Co.. Trenton, N. J. 
DISC FANS. GEARING, 





| GEORGE P. CLARK, Box Y, Windsor Locks, Conn. | BrRMINGHAM IRON FouNDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 
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RUBBER BUYERS’ DIRECTORY—Continued. 


LAMP BLACK, 
L. MARTIN & Co., No. 226 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


GOLDEN SULPHURET OF ANTIMONY. 
ATLAS CHEMICALCO., Newtonville, Mass. 


GRINDERS. , LEATHER JACKETS. 
BIRMINGHAM IRON FouNDRY, Birmingham, Conn. ly A. TuckER & Co., Boston, Mass 
NAL Inon Works, New Brunswick, N. J. —. ; 
eS ee ee LEGGINGS. 
BARD RUBBER GOODS. | Goopyzar’s RuBBER Mro. Co., New York. 
BuTLER HARD RuBBER Co., New York. | Hop@MAN RuBBER Co., New York and Boston. 
Goopricn Harp Rupee Co., Akron, Ohio. J. A. TucKER & Co., Boston, Mass. 
NDI J rR C 3 Co,, New York. 
inpta Rupeer Comps C , ‘ LIFE PRESERVERS. 
LAKE SHore Rupper Works, Erie, Pa. Ip Ry Co. Brookive. 8. ¥ 
NORTH-WESTERN RusBER Co., Chicago, Il. DEAL RUBBER CO. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MACHINERY FOR RUBBER MANUFAC- 
AGS. 
ane aa TURERS. 
. . AUTOMATIC RUBBER MIXER Co., Boston, Mass. 
Home RuBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. BIRMINGHAM IRON FounpDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 
HOSE (Cotton). BooMER & BOSCHERT PRESS Co., No. 336 West 
Boston BELTING Co., Nos. 256-260 Devonshire St., Water Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. EpDRED W. CLARK, No. 31 Wells Street, Hartford. 
CLEVELAND RuBBER Co., Cleveland. Ohio. Conn. : 

EuReKA Fire Hose Co., New York. Grorce P. CLARK, Windsor Locks, Conn, 
Gurra Percua & Rupper Mro. Co., New York. | Houwannw & MAURER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New Jersey CAR Spring & RupBer Co., Jersey H. KouHLBuscn, 59 Nassau Street, New York. 

City, N. J | MASON REGULATOR Co., Boston. 
NORTH-WESTERN RuBBER CO., Chicago, Ill. NATIONAL [Ron Works, New Brunswick, N. J. 

HOSE (Linen). AvuG. NEwBECcK & Co., 111 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Boston BeELTiIne Co.; Boston, Mass. | NORWALK lRON WoRKS Co., South Norwalk, 
Boston Woven Hose Co., No. 226 Devonshire St.,| Conn. 

Boston, Mass.; No, 222 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill.; | Jounw Royie & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 

No. 8 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. | SAFETY ELEcTRiIc Co., Nos. 45-47 Wall Street, 
EUREKA Frere Tose Co., New York. New York. 
Gurra Percua & Kupser Mra. Co., New York. | SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 385 Broadway, N.Y. 
New Jersey CAR Sprinc & Rupper Co., Jersey | ASA N. WHEELER, No. 17 Chardon Street, Boston, | 

City, N. J. Mass. 

HOSE (Rubber). MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
BoestoN BELTING Co., Boston. NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Boston WOVEN Hose Co., Boston. | J. M. PLUMMER & Co., Boston, Mass. 
} * fink Far tuspBER Co,, Ch sea, | 
( — , Wire Fanric Rusrer Co e MATS AND MATTING. 
ws | Boston BELTING Co., Boston, Mass. 
"LE ’ J tn Co., Cleveland, Ohio. . 
— ymeetic nay ha eg velanc hio. Boston WovEN Hose Co., Boston, Mass. 
nt : — Sone Oe. Mew Tesh CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ay . - gg obs , . GuTTra PERCHA AND RUBBER Mec. Co., New York. | 
B. F. Goopricnu Co., Akron, Ohio. Sonn Buseen Co.. Teenten. 8.2 
} PA PERC A} J fR MANUFACTURING x . 7 Jw 
‘ ag A =~ — amp Eussen Manuva, LAKE SHORE RUBBER Works, Erie, Pa. 
) ne ‘ . ‘ 
H on Sehelini Co.. Trenton. N. J NEW JERSEY CAR SPRING AND RUBBER CoO., Jer- 
pasar , *  ageeng sey City, N.J. 


LAKE SHore Rupper Works, Erie, Pa. 
~ New -YorK BELTING AN 10., N 
New Jersey CAR SPRING AND RUBBER Co., Jer- + AND PACKING Co., New | 





Boston BevTine Co., Boston, Mass. 








sey City, N. J York 
a oe : . NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER Co., Chicago, Ill. 
N BELTIO N Pa nG Co., ° ’ 
, ~ taggaaas BELTING AND PACKING CO., New|», con RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
; : y MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS, 


New York Rupper Co., New York. 
Norru-WrsTern Ruseer Co., Chicago, Il. | BosToN BELTING Co., No. 256-260 Devonshire Street, 


J. M. PLUMMER & Co., Boston, Mass. | Boston; No. 100 Chambers Street, New York. 
TRENTON RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. | Boston WovEN Hosk Co., No. 226 Devonshire 
Street, Boston; Chicago and San Francisco. 


WHrrenkaAp Bros. Runner Co., Trenton, N. J. | 
| Brook, OLiPHaNnT & Co., P.O. Box 684, Trenton, ' 


HOSE WRAPPING MACHINES. N.J. 
; wn Foun .B co 
BimMINGHAM IRON FounDRY, Birmingham, Conn. | CHELSEA Wire Fasric Runner Co., Chelsea. 
HOSPITAL SHEETINGS, Mass. 


CHICAGO RUBBER CLOTHING Co., Racine, Wis. | CLgvELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio; No. 58 | 

CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Warren Street, New York. | 

COLUMBIA RUEBER Co., Boston, Mass. Erte Russee Co., P. 0. Box 456, Erie, Pa. 

DAVOL RuBBER Co., Providence, R. I. EUREKA Frre Hose Co., No. 13 Barclay Street, | 

HopeMAN RupBeErR Co., New York. New York. 

METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. | B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Tyrer RuBBER Co., Boston, Mass. | GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MANUFACTURING | 
HOT WATER BOTTLES. | Co., Warren and Church Streets, New York. 

ATLAS Runper Co., New York. | Home RusBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 

h. F. Goopricn Rupper Co., Akron, Ohio. | LAKE SHoRE RusBEeR WoRrKS, Erie, Pa. 

HopGMAN RuppBer Co., New York and Boston. | METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York, 

IDEAL RupBeER Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. NATIONAL INDIA RuBBER Co., Providence, R. I. | 

METROPOLITAN RuBBER Co., New York. New JERSEY CAR SPRING AND RUBBER Co., Jer- | 

NORTH-WESTERN RuBBER Co., Chicago, Ill. | sey City, N. J. 

Tyrer Rupper Co., Boston, Mass. NEWTON RUBBER Co., No. 292 Devonshire Street, 


HYDRAULIC ACCUMULATORS. Boston. 
BIRMINGHAM [RON FounpDRY, Birmingham, Conn. | NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING Co., No. 15 


Park Row, New York. 
HYDRO-CARBON GAS BLACK. . 
L. MARTIN & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. gt 4 RUBBER Co., Nos. 84-86 Reade Street, | 
INKSTANDS. J. M. PLuMMER & Co., Boston, Mass. | 
Goopricu Harp Ruseer Co., Akron, Ohio. REVERE RuBBER Co., No. 63 Franklin Street, Bos- | 


INSULATED WIRE. ton; No. 64 Reade Street, New York; Pittsburg, 


New YORK INSULATED WIRE Co., Nos. 649-651 Chicago and San Francisco. 
Broadway, New York. 





TRENTON Kunner Co., Trenton, N. J. 





MIXERS, 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER MIXER Co., No. 226 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. 
BIRMINGHAM [RON FouNDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 
NATIONAL IRON WORKS, New Brunswick, N. J. 
MOULDS. 
ASA N. WHEELER, Boston, Mass. 
ACME RUBBER WoRKS, 43 Centre Street, New 
York. 
MOULD WORK. 
AcME RUBBER WORKS, 43 Centre Street, New 
York. 
Boston BELTING Co., Boston, Mass. 
Boston WOVEN Hose Co., Boston, Mass. 
BRookK, OLIPHANT & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
CHICAGO RUBBER CLOTHING Co., Racine, Wis. 
CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
DAVOL RUBBER Co., Providence, R. I. 
ERE RuBBER Co., Erie, Pa. 
B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER Co., Akron, Ohio. 
GoopYEAR’s I. R. GLOVE MANUFACTURING Co., 
New York. 


| HopGMAN RuBBER Co., New York and Bostdn. 
| Home RuBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 

| INDIA RUBBER Comps Co., New York. 

| LAKE SHORE RuBBER Co., Erie, Pa. 


METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 


| NATIONAL INDIA RUBBER Co., Bristol, R. I. 
| New JERSEY CAR SPRING AND RUBBER Co., Jer- 


sey City, N. J. 
NEWTON RUBBER Co., Boston, Mass. 
| Maw YORK BELTING AND PACKING Co., New York. 
Nos. 84-86 Reade Street, 





N ew York. 

REVERE RUBBER Co., Boston, Mass. 

| TYER RUBBER Co., Boston, Mass. 

WHITEHEAD Bros. RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
NIPPLES. 

| Arias RUBBER Co., New York. 

IDEAL RUBBER Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TYER RUBBER Co., Andover, Mass. 


PACKING. 
BOSTON BELTING Co., Boston, Mass. 
Boston WovEN Hose Co., Boston, Mass. 
BROOK, OLIPHANT & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ERIE RUBBER Co., Erie, Pa. 
GuTtTa PERCHA & RUBBER Mrc. Co., New York. 
HOME RuBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
LAKE SHORE RUBBER WORKS, Erie, Pa. 
METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 
NEw JERSEY CAR SPRING AND RUBBER Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J, 
New YORK BELTING AND PACKING Co., New York. 
New YorkK RuBBER Co., New York. 
NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER Co., Chicago, Ill. 
J.M. PLUMMER & Co., Boston, Mass. 
TRENTON RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
WHITEHEAD Bros. RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
PARIS WHITE AND WHITING. 
H. F. TArINTOR, No. 281 Pearl Street, New York; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PLAIN POINTED ERASERS. 
B. F. Gooprica Co., Akron, Ohio. 
PRESSES. 


| BURMINGHAM [RON FouNDRY, Birmingham, Conn 
| Boomer & BoscHERT Press Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


EpDRED W. CLARK, Hartford, €onn. 
NATIONAL IRoN WorkKS, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Asa N. WHEELER, Boston, Mass. 
PUMPS. 
BIRMINGHAM [RON FOUNDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 
SAFETY CONSTRUCTION Co., 45-47 Wall Street, N.Y. 
PYROMETERS. | 
AvuG. NEUBECK & Co., 111 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
RECLAIMED RUBBER. 
| LOEWENTHAL & MORGANSTERN, Nos. 144-154 
Provost Street, Jersey City, N. J.; No. 132 Nassau 
Street, New York; No. 45 Arch Street, Boston. 
MURRAY, WHITEHEAD & MURRAY, Trenton, N. J. 
RUBBER BALLS, DOLLS AND TOYS. 
New York Rusrer Co., New York. 
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RUBBER BUYERS’ DIRECTORY—Continued. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES. 
AMERICAN RUBBER Co., No. 60 Summer Street, 
Boston. 
BosTON RUBBER SHOE Co., Boston. 
CANDEE RUBBER Co., New Haven, Conn. 
COLCHESTER RUBBER Co., Colchester, Conn. 
GOODYEAR’S RUBBER MANUFACTURING Co., Nos. 
503-505 and 205 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL INDIA RUBBER Co., Boston, Providence, 
R. L., Philadelphia and Bristol, R. I. 
PARA RUBBER SHOE Co., High Street, Boston. 
WALES-GOODYEAR SHOE Co., No. 66 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 


RUBBER CLOTHING. 

AMERICAN RUBBER Co., Boston. 

BARKER & Co., No. 27 Maiden Lane, New York. 

CHICAGO RUBBER CLOTHING Co., Racine, Wis. 

CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER Co., No. 8 Beach Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

GooDYEAR’S INDIA RUBBER GLOVE MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Nos. 508-605 and 205 Broadway, New 
York. 

GooDYEAR’S RUBBER MANUFACTURING Co., New 
York. 

HopGMAN RUBBER Co., Nos. 459-461 Broadway 
and 21 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 

METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., Nos. 649-651 Broad- 
way, New York. 

NATIONAL INDIA RUBBER Co., Providence, R. I. 

NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER Co., Chicago, Ill. 

STOUGHTON RUBBER Co., No. 52 Summer Street 
and Nos, 128-130 Arch Street, Boston; No. 335 
Broadway, New York; Portland, Me. 


- 
RUBBER COLORS. 
F. W. Devor & Co., No. 101 Fulton Street, New 
York. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLERS. 
BosToN BELTING Co., Boston, Mass. 
ERIE RUBBER Co., Erie, Pa. 
B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio. 
HoME RuBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 


RUBBER CUSPIDORES. 
LAKE SHORE RUBBER WORKS, Erie, Pa. 


RUBBER NOTIONS. 
INDIA RUBBER CoB Co., New York. 


RUBBER PRESSES. 
BIRMINGHAM IRON FouNDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PREss Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
EDRED W. CLARK, Hartford, Conn. 

NATIONAL IRON WORKS, New Brunswick, N. J. 

NoRWALK Iron Works Co., South Norwalk, 
Conn. 

ASA N. WHEELER, Boston. 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES. 
ATLAS RUBBER Co., New York. 
BUTLER HARD RUBBER Co., New York. 
DAVOL RURBER Co., Providence, R. I. 
GoopRiIcH HARD RUBBER Co., Akron, Ohio. 
INDIA RUBBER ComB Co., New York. 
LAKE SHORE RUBBER WORKS, Erie, Pa. 
NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER CoO., Chicago, Ill. 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTE. 
ADAMANTA MANUFACTURING Co., No. 17 Mason 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL Co., No. 13 Pearl Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


RUBBER THREAD. 
REVERE RUBBER Co., Boston, Mass. 
RUBBER TUBING MACHINES. 


EDRED W. CLARK, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN RoyYLe & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 


RULERS. 
GOODRICH HARD RUBBER Co., Akron, Ohio. 
SAND PAPER BLANKETS. 


SCALES. 
HERMAN KOHLEUSCH, No. 59 Nassau Street, New 
York. 


SCIENTIFIC GLASS INSTRUMENTS. 
AuG. NEUBECK & CO., 111 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
SINGER MANUFACTURING C©o., 385 Broadway, N.Y. | 


SHAFTING. 
BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 





SPLICING COMPOUND. 
NEw YORK INSULATED WIRE Co., New York. | 


SPORTING GOODS. 
GOODYEAR’S RUBBER Mpc. Co., New York. | 
| HODGMAN RUBBER Co., New York. 
| J. A. TUCKER & Co., Boston, Mass. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING BAGS. 
GOODYEAR’S RUBBER Mra. Co., New York. 


SPRINGS. 

Boston WovEN Hosk Co., Boston, Mass. 
BROOK, OLIPHANT & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
ERIE RuBBER Co., Erfe, Pa. 
B. F. Gooprica Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Home RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
LAKE SHORE RUBBER WORKS, Erie, Pa. 
NEW JERSEY CAR SPRING AND RUBBER CO., 

Jersey City, N. J. 
NEWTON RUBBER Co., Boston, Mass. 
New YORK RUBBER Co., New York. 
TRENTON RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 


STAIR TREADS. 
Boston BELTING Co., Boston Mass. 
Boston WOVEN Hoss Co., Boston, Mass. 
HomME RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
NEw JERSEY CAR SPRING AND RUBBER Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
New YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., New York. 
NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 
TRENTON RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 


STARCH AND FLOUR. 
H. B. COBURN & Co., 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
8. W. PEARCE Co., Nos. 34-35 South Water Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


STATIONERS’ SUNDRIES. 
ATLAS RUBBER Co,, New York. 
BUTLER HARD RUBBER Co., New York. 
CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., praia Ohio. 
DAVOL RUBBER Co., Providence, R. I. 
B. F. GooprRicH Co., Akron, Ohio. 
GoobrRiIcH HARD RUBBER Co., Akron, Ohio. 
HopGMAN RUBBER Co., New York and Boston. 
NATIONAL INDIA RUBBER CoO., Bristol, R. I. 
IDEAL RUBBER Co., Nos. 1-13 Adams Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 
NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER Co., Chicago, Ill. 
TYER RUBBER Co., Andover, Mass. 
STEAM GAUGES, 
HOHMANN & MAURER, No. 167-169 Plymouth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AuG. NEUBECK & Co., 111 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
STRIPING KNIVES. 
AsA N, WHEELER, 17 Chardon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





| 
j 





SULPHUR CHLORIDE. 
GEORGE W. SPEAIGHT, New York. 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Cleveland, Ohio. 
SUTTON RING PACKING. 
ERIE RUBBER Co., Erie, Pa. 


SYRINGES, 
ATLAS RUBBER Co., New York. 
BUTLER HARD RUBBER Co., New York. 
B. F. Gooprica Co., Akron, Ohio. 
IDEAL RUBBER CoO., Nos. 1-13 Adams Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER Co., Chicago, Ill. 





LAKE SHORE RUBBER WoRKS, Erie. Pa. 


TYER RUBBER Co., Andover Mass. 





TEMPERATURE CONTROLLING DEVICE. 
NEw ENGLAND FIRE AND HEAT REGULATOR Co., 
65 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
THERMOMETERS. 
HOHMANN & MAURER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AuG. NEUBECK & Co., 111 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


THROAT BAGS, 
IDEAL RUBBER Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TROUGHS. 
ASA N. WHEELER, Boston, Mass. 


TUBING. 
BosTON BELTING Co., Boston, Mass. 


BROOK, OLIPHANT & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
CLEVELAND RUBBER Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


B. F. GoopRIcH Co., Akron, Ohio. 
HoME RuBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
LAKE SHORE RUBBER WoRKS, Erie, Pa. 
METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 
NEw YORK RUBBER Co., New York. 
NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 
TRENTON RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
TYER RUBBER Co., Boston Mass. 
WHITEHEAD BROS. RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
TYPEWRITER ERASERS. 
B. F. GoopRicH Co., Akron, Ohio. 
UNDERGROUND CABLE. 
New YORK [INSULATED WIRE CO., New York. 
VALVE BALLS. 
New YorkK RUBBER Co., New York. 
VALVES, 
Boston BELTING Co., Boston, Mass. 
BostoN WovVEN Hose Co., Boston, Mass. 
BROOK, OLIPHANT & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
CLEVELAND RUBBER Co.., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ERIE RUBBER Co., Erie, Pa. 
B. F. Gooprica Co., Akron, Ohio. 
GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MPF«. Co., New York 
HomME RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 
LAKE SHORE RUBBER WoRKS, Erie, Pa. 
NEW JERSEY CAR SPRING AND RUBBER Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 
NEWTON RUBBER Co., Boston, Mass. 
New YorK BELTING AND PACKING Co., New 
York. 
New YORK RUBBER Co., New York, 
WHITEHEAD Bros. RUBBER Co., Trenton, N. J. 


VARNISHING MACHINES, 
BIRMINGHAM IRON FounpDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 
VENTILATING FANS 
GEORGE P. Clark, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
VULCANIZERS. 
BIRMINGHAM IRON WORKS, Birmingham, Conn. 
CAMBRIDGE BOILER WORKS, Cambridge, Mass. 
NATIONAL [RON WORKS, New Brunswick, N. J. 
WADING PANTS. 
GOoDYEAR’s RUBBER Mrc. Co., New York. 
HopGMAN RUBBER Co., New York and Boston. 
WASHERS. 
BIRMINGHAM IRON FouNDRY, Birmingham, Conn. 
NATIONAL IRON WoRKS, New Brunswick, N. J. 
WATER BOTTLES. 
ATLAS RUBBER Co., New York. 
F. B. Gooprica Co., Akron, Ohio. 
HODGMAN RUBBER Co., New York and Boston. 
IDEAL RUBBER Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN RUBBER Co., New York. 
NORTH-WESTERN RUBBER CoO., Chicago, III. 
TYER RUBBER Co., Boston, Mas? 
WHITING. 
H. F. TAINTOR, New York. 
WHOLESALE RUBBER DEALERS, 


J.M. PLUMMER & Co., No. 4 Arch Street. Boston, 
Mass. 
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1 Rubber Boots for Farmers, Miners, sportsmen, Watermen and others. 
Rubber Shoes of all Styles. 


Warm Lined Overshoes and Gaiters for Cold Climates. 
Canvas Top, or “Tennis” Shoes, for Summer. 














NEWEST STYLES. HIGHEST QUALITY. 


AT LOWEST MARKET PRICES FOR FIRST QUALITY GOODS. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


COLCHESTER RUBBER CO. ‘Colchester, Gonn., U.S.A. 


All “ COLCHESTER" Shoes are packed, each pair In Sspa: ate Cartons, and all have the “ ADHESIVE 
COUNTERS” to prevent slip ing cff at the heel. 
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Recent American Rubber Patents. 





No. 432,588.—Eraser ; Claude L. Woolley, Baltimore, Md. This 
comprises a holder which is tapering, or wedge-shaped, 
at one end, having one corner rounded, an abrading 
strip passed over the end, a clamping-band for securing 
said band to the holder, a pencil-eraser provided at the 
upper end of the holder, and a burnisher ‘arranged close 
to the eraser. 

No. 432,612.—Ear Protector; George B. Hamilton, Memphis, 
Tenn. A rubber plug to fit the opening in the ear, com- 
bined with an open plug-holding frame made of elastic 
wire to fit closely around the base of the ear, both the 
upper and lower ends of the wire extending forward be- 
hind the upper and lower ear-lobes, and then, respect- 
ively, downward and upward toward each other in front 
of the ear, whereby the frame is held from accidental dis- 
placement in any direction. 

No. 432,726.—Machine for Manufacturing Weather-Stripping ; 
William H. Cosper, Chicago, Ill. This machine is for 
making the ordinary metallic and flexible weather strips, 
and consists of the combination of a die adapted to admit 
of the continuous and simultaneous passage of the me- 
tallic and flexible materials, and to turn or form the me- 
tallic strip so that it embraces the flexible material, and 
a means for buffing the strip as drawn toward the die. 

No. 432,798.—Poultice-Holder; Charles S. Hirst, Philadelphia, 
Pa. A holder for a poultice, consisting of a cup-shaped ves- 
sel of rubber, or other pliable material, with a means for 
fastening on the back that it may easily be held in posi- 
tion. 

No. 432,967.—Overshoe ; Charles J. Bailey, Newton, Mass. This 
is the well-known “ Water-tight Foothold,” recently il- 
lustrated in the INDIA RUBBER WORLD. The claim is 
for a transversely-tubular projection at the rear of the 
ball of the shoe for the purposes set forth. 

No. 433,154.—Shoe ; James J. Turner, Pittsburg, Pa. A shoe 
having, in combination, a portion formed to cover the 
foot, having an opening large enough to permit the ready 
withdrawal of the foot therefrom, with an elastic upper 
above it, formed to clasp the upper part of the ankle, se- 
cured to the top of the first mentioned portion, together 
with an exterior upper, or leg-piece, secured to, and out- 
side of the elastic upper, and of a size to permit the ready 
withdrawal of the foot through it. ~ 

No. 433,185.—Dental Vulcanizer ; James E. Quinn, Boston, Mass. 
A dental vulcanizing apparatus, having on its upper por- 
tion a recessed enlargement, at the top of which is pro- 
vided an elliptical mouth, an elliptical cover formed to 
bear against the under side of the top of the sajd en- 
largement entirely around the mouth, said enlargement 
being formed to permit a cover to be inserted ina posi- 
tion ar right angles to its operative position and then 
turned to the position last named, and means for detach- 
ably securing said cover to a- receptacle and pressing it 
against its seat. 

No. 433,215.—Insulating Compound ; Israel Rabinowicz ; Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. A compound for insulating, fireproofing, 

waterproofing, which consists. of tartaric acid, gilsonite 
and pitch. The following proportions are given: 


po a ee ee 70 pounds. 
PT ide Meakinsuvehium aden cinmeaisante 40 pounds 
Potassium bitartrate...............s.0...00s 9 pounds 


No. 433,226.—Artificial Leg; George Beacock, Brockville, 
Ont. An artificial limb having a cushion with the socket 
composed of a rubber filling, a flexible covering having 
its free edges inserted in the socket, and a facing having 
its free edges secured to the surfaces of the socket. 

No. 433,284.—Non-conductive and Ornamental Handle for 
Vessels; William P. Gould, Newtonville, Mass. A non- 
conductive handle, composed of parallel layers of mica 
strung on a suitable support. It may be used in the 
place of a rubber insulator for linemen’s tools. 


No. 433,370.—Abdominal Supporter; Hannah E. Rogers, Port- 
land, Me. An abdominal supporter comprising the op- 
posite similar side bands of inelastic material, their ver- 
tically front and rear portions connected by straps or 
cords at their ends in front and at the back, and provided 
with elastic bands which connect with the said front and 
rear portions of the same side, and with the elastic bands 
adjustably connecting the vertical rear portions of the 
two side bands. 

No. 433,460.—Weather-Strip; Isaac F. Field, Sandy Lake, Pa., 
and Sylvester Byers, Butler, Pa. A weather-strip con- 
sisting of a rigid plate secured to one corner of a door, 
a movable plate applied to the opposite corner thereof, 
a flexible strip extending along and normally resting 
upon the edge of the door, the ends of the strip being 
secured to the plates, and projections engaging the mov- 
able plate and door-frame with a longitudinally support- 
ing-bar secured to the said strip. 

No. 433,470.—Boiler, or Pipe Covering; Henry W. Johns, New 
York, N. Y. A compound covering-fabric consisting of 
a sheet composed of sponge and paper-stock, and a coat- 
ing of soft, open, or loose fibrous asbestos, the sponge 
and paper-stock constituting the body, and the asbestos 
the surface portions of the sheet. 

No. 433,471.—Non-Conducting Covering; Henry W. Johns, 
New York, N. Y. A non-conducting covering composed, 
essentially, of wood pulp mixed with sponge, or other 
fibrous or porous material, and treated with fireproofing 
material. 

No. 433,472.—Non-Conducting Covering; Henry W. Johns, 
New York, N. Y. A covering composed of superposed 
layer of soft, porous wood pulp, fireproofed, with an in- 
terior lining of fireproof material. 

No. 433,473.—Non-Conducting Covering; Henry W. Johns, 
New York, N. Y. Covering composed of superposed 
layers of fireproofed soft, porous wood pulp, mixed with 
fireproofed comminuted sponge, or like bodies. 

No. 433,478.—Horse-Boot ; Lewis S. Lee, Philad2Iphia, Pa. A 
non-interfering device for horses, consisting of a leg strap 
for attachment to the leg of the horse, a supporting piece 
carried thereby, a laterally-projecting stem, and devices, 
such as rubber balls, carried thereon to form a laterally 
projecting striker, and a support formed between the in- 
ner end of the striker and the supporting piece to main- 
tain it in a horizonal position. 

No. 433,920.—Joint for Electric Conductors; George L. Wiley, 
Arlington, N. J., and Edward G. Acheson, Pittsburg, Pa., 
assignors to the Standard Underground Cable Co., of 
Pittsburg. A joint for electric cables in which the con- 
ductors are united, and surrounded with insulating ma- 
terial, and covered with a protective metallic coating, 
the spaces at each side of said coating being filled with 
said insulating material. 

No. 433,921.—Joint for Electric Conductors; same inventors, 

same assignors. A joint for cables in which the naked 
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conductors are united, the insulating material and protec- 
tive covering being removed for a certain distance each 
side of the joint, and the intervening space filled with 
strips of insulating material, and the joint covered with 
an insulating-sleeve 

No. 433,922.—Joint for Electric Conductors; same inventors, 
same assignors. A joint for electric conductors in which 
the insulated and protected conductor is exposed at its 
adjacent ends, and the ends of the cable are joined by a 
sleeve of insulating material closely fitting the mettalic 
coating at the adjacent ends of the cable. 

No. 434,007.—Machine for Covering Insulated Conducting- 
Wire with Lead; Lewis W. Tracey, New York, N. Y. 
This consists of a cylinder set vertically, a horizontal 
core-bar arranged within the lower end of the cylinder, 
opposite concentric transverse openings in the walls of 
the cylinder, one of which communicates with the inter- 
ior of the core-bar, and a die located at the opposite 
opening. 

No. 433,008.—Machine for Covering Insulated Conducting- 
Wire with Lead; same inventor. Combination of the 
lead cylinder and a block occupying the end thereof, this 
block carrying both the core-bar and die, and the walls 
of the cylinder being formed with corresponding 
openings. 

No. 434,282.—Brake-Hose Coupling; Edwin A. Leland, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. A combination with separable coupling-heads, 
of coupling bars having springs which draw the coup- 
ling-heads together, and coupling-levers by which the 
said springs are placed under required tension. These 
levers are provided with swinging yokes or loops, engag- 
ing hooks on the opposite coupler heads, and having pro- 
jecting guides near the yokes or loops for guiding the 
levers and effecting the proper engagement of yokes or 
loops with the hooks. 

No. 434,303.—Clothes-Wringer; Charles K. Stinson, Boston, 
assignor to the Colby Wringer Co., Montpelier, Vt. This 
is in brief a combination of stationary outer jaws, rubber 
squeeze rollers, a suitably-supported clothes-board with 
cams at each end, movable inner jaws held upon a suit- 
able support and provided with journal bearings and 
slotted extensions in which the cams operate. 

No. 434.346.—Ink stand ; John Larkin, Bradford, Pa. The body 
of the ink stand is provided with a cover, which has a 
vertically moving cone provided with a stem extending 
through the cover, and an elastic ball having an opening 
for the inflow of the ink, which is applied to the lower 
end of the stem. : 

No. 434,505.—Eraser; Archibald F. G. Daniels, Walthamstow, 

England. An eraser directly connected with a spring 
within a case, which spring serves automatically to pull 
the same inside the case. 

>. 434,583.—Shoe Holder; John B. Cornwall, Moline, IIl. 

This consists of a holder or hanger for either leather 
or rubber shoes, made of a loop of wire or suitable mater- 
ial loosely hinged at its upper end to a back or other 
support, having a cross-bar or bail to catch under the 
heel and hold it in position. 

434,619.—Horse Boot; Martin V. Yerkes, Berwyn, Pa. This 

consists of a guard, formed of moulded rubber balls 
loosely strung upon a curved or looped strip of leather 
or raw hide, or other suitable material, secured to an 
upper and a lower leg-strap, with fastening means for it. 

No. 434,670.—Buggy Boot ; James K. Loree, Howell, Mich. A 

buggy-boot make up of an outer waterproof fabric, an 


z 


No. 


under textile fabric, and a series of ribs located between 
the covering fabrics, and an interposed gutta percha 
cement or tissue, made adherent thereto, for cementing 
the parts and retaining them in position. | 

No. 434,866.—Apparatus for Coating Wire; Charles QO. Good- 
win, Malden, Mass., assignor to P. B. Wiley, ‘Wakefield, 
Mass., and the Bell-Rock Electrical Conductor Co., Port- 
land, Me. This in brief is the combination of a fixed 
head, having a tubular boss or fixed piston, a movable 
reservoir having a cavity fitting the piston and provided 
with a tube extending upward from the bottom into the 
tubular piston, means for impelling the reservoir and the 
mould within the said tube, the mould and tube having 
openings for the passage of material from the reservoir 
into the mould. 

No. 434,885.—Electric Conductor; William A. Phillips, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., assignor to the Edison Machine Works, 
same place. The combination with a wire of flat strips 
of absorbent insulating material applied longitudinally to 
the said wire, the strips being individually in a folded 
condition, and being treated with an adhesive compound 
of resin and vaseline for holding them together. 

No. 434,890.—Weather-Strip; Clifford Saville, Hackensack, N. J. 
Consisting of a flexible cushion made up ofa strip of 
rubber folded to bring its longitudinal edges together, 
with another re-inforcing strip of rubber inserted be- 
tween the folded strips and firmly secured in place by 
coarse stitching passing through both strips immediately 
below their top edges, being in combination with a me- 
tallic housing or back, one edge of which embraces the 
stitching of the flexible cushion. 





How the First Rubber Shoes Found a Market. 





R. GEORGE WATKINSON, president of the Colchester 
Rubber Co., tells a very interesting story about the in- 
troduction of rubber shoes in this country. It seems that after 
Nathaniel Hayward had gone to New Haven and had suc- 
ceeded at the Candee factory in making some rubber shoes that 
were all right, the next thing was to find a sale for them. A 
man named Henry Downs, afterwards a prominent rubber shoe 
man, took a lot of them, not in cases but in a market basket 
and went to Hartford. There he found the deaiers afraid of 
them—they looked so fragile when compared with the bulky 
shoes of pure gum that had come from Para. However, he sold 
afew and gave away some, and going on to Springfield and 
Worcester pursued the same policy. As soon as the goods 
were put into actual use there was a call for them and this 
primitive way of starting their sale proved effectual. Years 
after this Mr. Downs told the story to Mr. Watkinson. Soon 
after the death of the former, Mr. Watkinson met a gentleman 
named Ensign when travelling, and when the talk turned natur- 
ally upon rubber shoes Mr. Ensign said : 

“T bought the first pair of rubber shoes ever offered for 
sale.” 

His listener expressing an interest in this statement, he contin- 
ued: “I had a store in Hartford and a man came up from New 
Haven with a market basket full of rubber shoes, and I bought 
the first pair.” 





THE United States Express Co. have made special rates for 
the manufacturers of leather and rubber boots and shoes who ex- 
press to and from New Brunswick, N. J. Formerly they charged 
50 cents per 100 pounds which they have reduced to 35 
cents. 
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Hoolihan’s Lightning Express Shoe. 





6-7 TOWis it that paple invints things?” asked Hoolihan one 
day while looking enviously at a new style of foot- 
hold that was selling remarkably well. 

“Easy enough,” replied his clerk. “Just think of some- 
thing that everybody wants, patent it, and you will be rich.” 

“That sounds aisy,” muttered thé proprietor, “but phwat 
does paple want? Sure tin minutes ago I could think av manny 
a thing that I naded mesilf, but, begorra, I'm stumped now. 
Av it wasn’t for stame cars bein’ ahlready goin’ I could think av 
thim, Thin there’s that electricity light. Eddie phat-iver-his- 
name-is has invinted that before I had a chance. Now, there’s 
the company phwat got up this rubber. Couldn’t I have 
thaught av that as well asthim? An’ now me shance is—Tim 
there, phwat the tunderation are yez doin’ in the show case? 
Come here, ye product av Oirish invintion.” 

The boy advanced slowly, with a guilty air, and stood before 
his parent. 

“ Let’s see phwat ye have,” was the command. 

Reluctantly he held out a rubber shoe, on the bottom of 
which was fastened a rubber ball. 

“ Phwat’s that fur?” scornfully asked Hoolihan. 

“ | wanted it to jump wid,” said Tim. “ Sure av only ! had 
spring enough in me fate, I could bate Mikey Driscoll leppin.” 

“ That fur a rason,” was the stern reply. “Clear away home 
out av this, spoilin’ me stock wid foolishness.” 

Tim departed much crestfallen, while his father surveyed his 
handiwork with a look that was far from being hostile. 

“ Av there isn’t an idea in that me name is mud,” he said, 
gleefully. There is a want fur yez! Make a shoe that'll help 
aman to run and lape, and begorra how it will sell. It’s a 
great thaught entoirely. A boot wid rubber springs on hale 
and toe; by gar, I belave a man could almost fly. Stame cars, 
indade! Sure Jay Gool will be me mortal inimy whin he learns 
that ivery man, woman and choild will be their own stame cars.” 

Full of his idea, Hoolihan hurried off to a rubber factory and 
ordered a set of huge hollow springs, shaped like balls, with 
straps for attaching them to his shoes. He had to wait for 
these, much to his disgust ; but finally the day came for their 
delivery, and he was in a fever of excitement. While he waited 
a commercial tourist came in. 

“ Anny thing new in rubber shoes?” asked Hoolihan, me- 
chanically. 

“ Nothing particular,” was the easy reply,-“ except the new 
Lightning Express shoe.” 

“ Loightning Expriss! Phwat’s that?” 

“ That’s a great invention. A bright fellow conceived the 
idea of fitting a rubber spring on the sole of a shoe so that 
people could travel faster.” 

“ Did it worruck ?” gasped Hoolihan. 

“Work? You ought to see it. Why, just an easy jump will 
carry a man a thousand feet. To step up onthe top of a five- 
story building will be nothing.” 

“ Bad luck to him,” wailed the Irishman. 

“ They say an active man can outrun a train of cars.” 

“Don’t tell me any more,” shouted Hoolihan, purple with 
rage. “Sure the shance av me loife has gone. Av it hadn't 
been for this crazy invintor I'd have been a millionaire.” 

“ But I don’t understand!” said the drummer. 

“Tt isn’t nicessary that you should oondersthand,” roared 
Hoolihan, “ but I’d loike to break your nick fur bringing me 
bad news.” 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry, but what can I have said that 
troubles you so?” was the innocent response. 





Moved by his contrite manner, Hoolihan cooled down, and 
said : “ Don’t moind me, bye; shure it’s a nashty timper I have 
whin I’m disappointed. May ye niver have the visions av 
riches that I’ve had, only to lose thim! But the worrust is 
pasht, I’m mesilf wonce more.” 

“Don't apologize, Mr. Hoolihan,” said the drummer, cordi- 
ally, “there is no need of it. I saw at once that you Were not 
yourself, although I could not imagine why. But to go on with 
my story. It is said that people living in Jersey City will no 
longer need ferry boats to cross to New York, A company has 
been formed to put half a dozen large stepping stones between 
the two shores, and with this Lightning Express shoe they will 
be able to cross——” 

“No more! No more!” said Hoolihan, with dignity. “Ye 
may think it strange, but I can’t bear any more. Let’s shange 
the subject.” 

“ A package for Mr. Hoolihan,” announced the expressman, 
bringing in a parcel which he at once recognized as the springs, 
now, alas, patented by another and lost to him. He laid them 
sadly on a shelf and the drummer went out. 

That evening Hoolihan sat brooding on his loss, when it 
occurred to him that it might be well for him to take a walk. 

“T’ll put on the springs,” he said to himself, “an’ av I can 
make no money out of it, at laste I can do some leppin an’ 
runnin’ that will make the paple about here craazy.” 

So he went down to the store, lit the gas, buckled on the 
springs, and slipped out into the back yard. In ten minutes 
he came in again covered with mud. 

“T belave that drummer was lying to me!” he muttered as he 
threw the springs into the furnace and with a grim satisfaction 
watched them burn. 





The Acid Cure and What It Accomplishes. 





N almost all rubber factories where general work is done, 
there has been some attempt to utilize what is known as 
Park’s Cold Curing Process. Many times the experiments have 
resulted in absolute failure. In other cases the goods have 
looked very nicely, and the experimenters have been much 
pleased with the results until they found that after a time the 
rubber deteriorated rapidly, and thus rendered their experi- 
ments of noeffect. The trouble has been that enough care has 
not been taken in repeated trials. The proper length of time 
has not been allowed for curing the goods with the chloride or 
else it has not been eradicated from the rubber after it has com- 
pleted its work of vulcanization. In the first place, chloride of 
sulphur itself should never be used, as it will entirely destroy 
the article to be vulcanized. The ordinary formuia for thinner 
articles is: 1 part of chloride of sulphur, by weight, reduced with 
30 to 45 parts, by weight, of bisulphide of carbon. Inthe practi- 
cal use of this solution there is a certain trouble, as the fumes 
are more or less disagreeable and in some cases are said to have 
very injurious effects upon the health of theworkmen. In fact 
there are those who go so far as to claim that it has affected 
the minds of some of the help, and they have become almost 
insane from breathing the fumes of the chloride of sulphur. 
This, however, can be very easily obviated, and the chloride used 
without danger, by the preparation of vulcanizing boxes with 
glass tops and hand-holes for the introduction and removing of 
the articles to be vulcanized... The box can be so covered with 
an arrangement something after the fashion of an inspirator so 
that every bit of the gas can be blown away from the workman’s 
face, and carried entirely foutside of the building by suitable 
pipes. 
It must be remembered from the start, however, that the 
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chloride of sulphur, if anything, is too energetic, even when 
strongly diluted with bisulphide of carbon. One of the first 
things for the experimenter to decide upon is the strength of 
solution that he wants for certain articles. Thin articles must 
have the very dilute solution quoted above. If the articles are 
thicker, it is better to take a solution as thin as that, or even 
thinner, nd by repeated plungings in the solution, obtain the 
vulcanization. While one part of chloride of sulphur to 80 
parts of bisulphide of carbon is often recommended, the dilution 
is even carried beyond that with the best effects. It will be seen, 
therefore, that no actual rule can be given, but that it must be 
a matter of judgment, and he who uses the best will naturally 
get the most satisfactory results. After a piece of rubber has 
been dipped in the chloride of sulphur and left, say a minute, 
or perhaps a second or two over, it should be taken out and im- 
mersed in water and carefully washed, to remove every trace of 
the sulphur. This process is imperative, as the chloride other- 
wise would get in the pores of the rubber and continue its pro- 
cess of vulcanization until it is destroyed. It is exceedingly 
easy to burn rubber with this solution, and not always easy to 
detect it at the time when the vulcanization takes place, and it 
is therefore, wise, in trying experiments of this kind, to work 
up carefully to the curing point and never to go beyond that, 

After the washing of the vulcanized rubber, it is an excellent 
plan to have it dried in a room where there is a current of warm 
air, or better still, in a box through which an exhaust of warm 
air passes, which may run up as high as one hundred degrees of 
heat. This not only carries away the moisture, but also materi- 
ally assists in freeing the rubber from any little atoms of the 
chloride of sulphur or bisulphide of carbon that may not have 
been thoroughly washed away. It is often a good plan to potash 
goods that have been cured in this process, as there may be a 
trace of free sulphur still remaining, and for this purpose the 
ordinary washing apparatus that almost all druggists’ sundries 
men have will be perfectly adapted. 





Enlargement of a Rubber Plant. 





“T‘HE HOME RUBBER CO., of Trenton, N. J., are com- 

| pelled by the pressure of business to materially enlarge 
their plant. They are therefore erecting a brick building, 
130x60 feet, which from floor to the peak of the roof, will be 
nearly 40 feet in height. The roof will have a monitor top, 
and with the 8 feet windows in the walls will form an exceed-. 
ingly light and commodious calender a * grinding room. This 
room, by the way, will be fitted in the most complete manner 
for labor saving. The floor will be of granite, and will have a 
series of tramways for carrying stock from the storehouse to 
the grinders and from the calenders to the making-up depart- 
ments. There will also be in the rear of this a compound room 
50x50, and beyond that, a fireproof storehouse, 130x35 feet. Be- 
tween the present plant and the new one will be set a Watts- 
Campbell Corliss engine, of 250 horse. There will also be sev- 
eral new calenders, grinders and pfesses to be set in the new 
plant, which is to be finished and the machinery in motion by 
the first of January. The plant when completed will be one of 
the most perfect and convenient for the manufacture of a gen- 
eral line of mechanical goods that could be imagined. It is 
situated on the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and is also 
close to the Delaware & Raritan Canal, which gives the com- 
pany the best of shipping facilities. The amount of room that 
will be enclosed in the completed mill will be seen to be very 
large, as it will exceed sixty thousand feet of floor space. The 
goods of the Home Rubber Co. have within the past few years 
won a host of friends in both American and foreign markets, 


and it is to this popularity that the remarkable growth of the 
company is due. 


The Editor’s Tennis Shoes. 








URING the month of August the editor of the INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD fled away from the haunts of men, 
especially rubber men, and hid himself in the wilds of 
Northern Maine. There, clad in flannel shirt and anti- 
quated trousers, his head covered with a tourists’ helmet, 
and his feet shod with tennis shoes, he tramped, fished, rode 
and picnicked to his heart’s content. It is, however, with 
regard to his footwear that he wishes to speak. Just before 
he went away a pair of tennis shoes were presented him to be 
tested. They had a rubber sole, a felt innersole, and a perfora- 
ted leather innersole. It was this shoe that the editor wore. 
In a pair of them he skirted innumerable ponds, climbing over 
rocks hot with the noonday sun, and anon slipping down on 
ledges that ran far under water. He tramped in them on the 
sandy plains to Blueberry hill; he climbed Mount Zircon’s 
rugged heights; he followed trout brooks for miles through 
forest and swamp, and he wore constantly the Ventilated 
Tennis Shoe. He therefore takes this means of thanking the 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co. for producing such a comfortable 
article in footwear. 





Letters to The Editor. 





India Rubber Artificial Flowers. 

EpITOR INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Some time ago I visited a 
fair where there were a great many curious things, among 
others a lot of artificial flowers. My first thought was that they 
were made of wax, until the person who had them in charge 
informed me that they were made of India rubber: The leaves, 
and, in fact, the flowers themselves were quite flexible, but I 
did not believe they were made from rubber, and don’t feel sure 
of it yet, so I write you to know if I was made a fool of. 
Trusting that I am not trespassing on your good nature. 

F. T. S. 


San Francisco, Cal., August 30, 1890. 
[The best artificial flowers we have ever seen were made, 


stems, leaves, blossoms and all of India rubber. They are pro- 
duced both at home and abroad. Paris and New York both 
make goods of this kind that almost rival nature’s handiwork. 
—EnlTor.] 


Rubber Trees in Florida. 

H. C. PEARSON, EpITOR: I have sent a man to find a bottle 
of sap, and shall take great pleasure in sending some to you. 
There are many wild rubber trees in this section, but I doubt 
if they are the India rubber of commerce. However, the lat- 
ter can easily be grown here, and are listed in nurserymen’s catla- 
logues. Land (wild) is held at from $100 to $150 per acre, but can 
be purchased for less a few miles either north or south. Any 
further information you desire I shall take pleasure in giving 
you. Very truly yours, A. V. A. WINANS. 

** Linwood,”’ Eden on Indian River, Fla., July 21, 1890. 

[The writer is a nephew of the president of the Peerless 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. of New York, and has a fine estate 
in Florida. Further communications from him will be awaited 
with interest and will be given to our readers.—EDITOR.] 





A PLANT for the manufacture of rubber stamps and rubber 
type has been established in connection with the Mews office, 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. These stamps seem to be taking away a 
part of the small work of the job printer in very many towns. 
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A Visit to a Great Rubber Factory. 





NHE reading public have many times been introduced to the 
forests where rubber is gathered, to the natives who 
gather it, and to the methods of curing, by article and illustra- 
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tion, but it is very rarely that they have been in the same way 
led into a rubber factory, and it is still more rare for any one to 
have gone through the factories and to have seen the processes 
of manipulating the gum and of making up the goods. 
Through the courtesy of the Para Rubber Shoe Co., the INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD is enabled this month to introduce its read- 
ers to an exceptionally fine plant by means of illustration and 
description. 

The plant here described is situated at South Framingham, 
Mass., on the line of the Boston & Albany road, and consists 
of a series of brick buildings set in a large rectangle, at one 
corner of which stands a handsomely finished cottage, which 
contains the offices of the superintendent, treasurer, and the 





CUT NO. I.—ENGINE ROOM, 
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CUT NO, 2._WASHING ROOM, 

clerks. On entering the factory yard, one is at once pleased 
with the neatness with which everything is kept—with the 
green grass, with the closely trimmed turf that appears between 







the broadly gravelled drives, with the carefully painted fences, 
and the air of thrift and business-like cleanliness that pervades 
the whole. 

The engine-room is naturally the first place visited, where 
are to be found huge twin engines that run so smoothly that 
there is no perceptible jar or “thump ” anywhere in the length 

' = * of their stroke. With the huge gear that runs on the main shaft 
= | sey //// , of these engines engage two other great gears which each 
drive heavy shafts, over which the machinery of the mill is 
set. 

From the engine-room the washing-room is naturally the 
next one to visit, as it is here the first process of handling the 
rubber is gone through with. The rubber comes to this room 
in the crude state, is soaked in huge vats of boiling water, and 
is then given to the men who stand in front of the machines, 
shown in our second picture. 
pair of corrugated rolls running toward each other, and set 
close together. 
sends down streams, either of warm water for washing, or cold 
.. water for sheeting, just as is desired, The crude rubber is 

_. passed through these washers several times, the corrugated 


These machines consist of a 


Above the machine is a water-pipe, which 





































CUT NO. 3,—CALENDERING ROOM, 


rolls tearing it apartand allowing the water to wash out all 
impurities. The rubber is then, when thoroughly cleansed, 
run through into very thin sheets and is taken to the dry- 
ing-room, where it hangs for a long time drying out and sea- 
soning. ss 

In cut No. 3 we meet the rubber again as it comes from 


~ the drying-room and is put upon the rollers to be massed, 


and later to be mixed. The massing consists of a grinding 
on smooth rollers that makes the texture of the gum finer 
and homogeneous, so that it may be ready to receive the 
compound that is a necessity in its cure. The method of 
compounding is simply to wind the rubber in a thick sheet 
around the slow roller of the mixer, and to take the sulphur 
whiting and lampblack and place them in a little heap be- 
tween the rolls. The result is that a mechanical mixture is 
formed in avery short time and is very perfect, the whole 


appearing like a mass of the blackest of black rubber, and show- 
ing no sign at all that any compound had been put in it. 
speaking of compound, we might say that rubber thus handled 
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and filled with a certain amount of filling material will last a great 
deal longer than pure gum which contains only the sulphur. 
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CUT NO, 4.—MIXING ROOM. 


After the mixing comes the refining, in which the 
rubber is run through the most tightly closed rolls to 
be careful that no part of it is in any way course, or 
unmixed. The gum, if it isto be used at once, is all 
ready for the calender. If to be used a little later, 
after the mixing it first goes to the warmer, which is 
merely a large mixing mill that, like all the rest, has 
hollow rolls and is heated by steam, and the rubber is 
warmed up so as to be soft and plastic. The calender 
is a huge machine that may have either three or four 
rolls of chilled iron, the dimensions of the rolls being, 
as a rule, 60 inches long by 20 inches in diameter. 
This machine is so arranged that the rolls may be 
raised and lowered, so that any thickness of gum can 
be pressed out through them. At the same time, it 
takes very skilful help to run one of these carefully, as 
the coatings must be very exact. The gum is run 
through these rolls into thin sheets. The engraving 
that is shown on rubber shoes, the pebbling on boot 







































































CUT NO, 5,—SHOE ROOM. 


legs, and such work as that, is done on a special calender, with 
care fully engraved rolls. For the soling is also a special calen- 

















Pe called the soling calender, through which the gum is run 
in heavy slabs and pressed into the proper shape. 


The cutting-room is the next place to which the 
gum goes, after being spread in sheets, where it is cut 
into the right shape, put into books to prevent its 
sticking together and carried down to the making-up 
rooms. 

Figure 5 shows a portion of a shoe room, where on 
frames before them are set the wooden lasts over which 
the rubber shoes are made up by the skilled help. If 
one would multiply this picture by one hundred, it 
would give a fair idea of the size of a modern shoe 
room. The process of making-up in the case of rubber 
shoes is simply the cementing of the various parts to- 
gether over a maple last and the covering of the whole 
with a coat of elastic varnish. 

Vulcanization is the next step, for which purpose 
the shoes and boots are placed upon iron cars and run 
into huge steam heated rooms where they are kept 
for several hours at a temperature of 270. This bak- 
ing process is one that requires a great deal of skill, 
and only the most trusty hands are put upon it. 
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CUT NO, 6,—PACKING ROOM, 


Cut No. 6 shows a portion of a packing room, 
where the shoes have been run from the vulcanizers 
on their iron cars through to the long tables where 
they are piled according to sizes, with the lasts still 
in them. 

The next proce,s is the taking out of the lasts and 
sending them back to the shoe room, the testing of 
the shoes to see that they are perfect, and the pack- 
inz either in cases or in cartons for the market. 

After having seen this last act in the process of rub- 
ber boot and shoe manufacture, it is probable that 
Superintendent Thomas would take one into his office 


,and tender him a tiny pair of shoes that he gives to 


favored visitors, and if one is of the masculine gen- 
der, it will be accompanied by a first class cigar. 

The Para Rubber Shoe Co. have a capacity of 17,000 
pairs of boots and shoes a day, and have a mill that 
is running busily nearly all the time. To one who is 
passing through South Framingham on the Boston 


and Albany, the plant can be seen to very good advantage 
from the car windows. Whether or not the stranger coming 
there without credentials would receive a pass through the 
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mill, we cannot say,—in a.1 probability he would not, but should 
any one ever have the invitation to visit this, or any other rub- 
ber mill, we should advise them to do so, as they will find the 
processes even more interesting than words or illustrations can 
set forth. 





Shoe Manufacturing in St. Louis. 





HE Brown-Desnoyers Shoe Co.,of St. Louis, have just 
closed arrangements by which their entire building will be 
consolidated in the great building recently completed, southeast 
corner of Eleventh Street and Washington Avenue: This build- 
ing has a frontage of 90 feet on Washington Avenue and ex- 
tends back the entire space on Eleventh Street to St. Charles. 
The byilding is seven stories high, with high basement containing 
over 108,000 square feet of floor space, or two and one-half 
acres, each floor containing one-third of an acre. The building 
will be divided as follows: The fifth, sixth and seventh floors 
will contain factory No. 1 (Ladies, Misses and Children’s shoes), 
capacity 3600 pairs per day. The fourth floor will be occupied by 
factory No. 2 (Men’s “ Home” Goods), capacity 800 pairs per 
day. The rubber department will occupy the entire basement, 
where will be carried the largest;stock of rubber boots and 
shoes in the West. 

The first, second and third floors will be used for offices 
and warerooms. The building is a fireproof structure, fitted 
with steam heat, electric light, four elevators and all modern 
conveniences, making it the largest and finest boot and shoe 
building in the United States, and it is the intention of the 
company to make it a model concern in all respects. 

Shoe dealers from all parts of the West and South will be 
invited to visit these mammoth shoe manufacturing works, and 
witness the process of shoe making by the latest improved ma- 
chinery. Brown-Desnoyers Shoe Company are the pioneers in 
shoe manufacturing in St. Louis, being the first successful 
manufacturers there. 





Rubber Horseshoes Shipped to Europe. 





RECENT visitor in St. Louis, says the Democrat of that 
city, was an English gentleman interested largely in 
London tramways. Remarking upon the large number of 
superb looking horses seen on the streets, and especially those 
in the service of the leading express companies, he said : 

“I do not understand how it is that an inferior city like St. 
Louis can show the best shod hoofs in the world.” 

He was told that much of what he he wondered at was the 
result of the growing use of rubber horseshoes. So pleased 
was he with the apparent advantages to be derived from their 
use that he at once ordered acarload of these shoes in assorted 


sizes to be shipped to the Old World. That carload goes upon 


record as the first shipment to England of rubber horseshoes 
from the firm of Edward Butler & Son, of St. Louis. 





The Editor’s “‘ Mournful Case.” 

HE mournful case of our esteemed contemporary, THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD, sets at rest all doubt that men 
become imbued to a degree with the characteristics of the 
material they long handle or dealin. Admiring friends pre- 
sented him first with a beautiful paper weight, then with a fine 
tail-holder (horse’s), but his conscience has become so elastic 
from long pondering and writing on rubber topics that he 
asks for the horse itself. By all means give him the horse, 

even if made of rubber.—S?¢. Louzs Shoe and Leather Gazette. 


Rubber Culture in the United States. 





BY THE NATIONAL SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 


ECENT articles in this journal bearing upon the sub- 

ject of the culture of rubber trees, and particularly 

the suggestion that it might be introduced in some part of 

the United States, having been sent to the Secretary of 

Agriculture, he has expressed his views on the subject in the 
following communication : 


‘U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ) 
WasHINnGTON, D. C., Sept. 12, 1890. j 

Epiror InpIA RuBBER WorLD : I have received and read 
with much interest the clippings from your journal of the 
15th ult. The subject of rubber cultivation in this country 
has had my careful attention, as I am well aware of the 
vast and constantly growing importance of the rubber 
trade, and the consequent steadily increasing consumption 
of the raw material which we now import. But I have 
grave doubts that anything valuable or desirable can be 
done in the manner which the clippings suggest. 

The point is simply this: Is there anywhere ir the 
United States a climate fitted for the profitable growth of 
rubber-producing trees? If not, no expedient that may be 
resorted to will meet this primary requirement. For in- 
stance, the clippings suggest that grafting renders a tender 
plant more hardy. Other things being equal, no such re- 
sult has ever been attained. A tender plant grafted on 
a hardy stock is not, consequently, rendered more hardy. 

The idea of getting a hybrid plant by crossing the Hevea, 
(formerly known as the Siphonia elastica), with a Morus, 
cannot be entertained asa possibility. The former is a 
strictly tropical plant, growing in the warmest parts of 
Central America, and especially in the valley of the 
Amazon. There is no similar climate in the United 
States. 

Plants of the Manihot Glasiovii were procured some time 
ago by this Department, with the view of propagating 
sufficient quantity for trial in Southern Florida, Quite 
recently, Mr. J. G. Tucker of Santa- Maria, Cameron 
County, Texas, informed me that he had grown “ Caout- 
chouc trees,” and had the seeds for sale ; but he omitted 
to give me the name of the tree, so that I am ignorant 
whether they are of the proper variety cr. not. I have 
ordered some of the seed from him for the purpose of 
having them tested, but have not yet received them. It 
is possible that the climate of Southern Florida may even- 
tually help in solving the problem. It may be that the 
climate there will prove favorable for the growth of the 
proper variety. 

I learn from the newspapers, but from no other source, 
that Stanley is said to have discovered vast rubber forests 
in Central Africa, equal in quality to the best Para; but 
no mention is made of the facilities for gathering the gum, 
nor of the means of transportation to market. 

You may rest assured that anything within my power to 
do, will be done, to ascertain the possibility of acclimating 
the proper tree in this country. Respectfully, 

J. M. Rusk, Secretary. 
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The Congo Railroad. 





HE above map of Centrai Africa, representing the geo- 
graphy of that section as it is understood since the latest 
discoveries by the explorer Henry M. Stanley, will help to give 
an idea of the location of the proposed road of the Congo rail- 
way The Congo Free State, recently added to the civilized 
world through the enterprise of Stanley and the munificence of 
the King of the Belgians, developed rapidly during 1885 as a 
result of the impetus given to interest in that direction by the 
conference in Berlin in November of the preceding year. The 
prosperity of the great basin of Central Africa depends of course 
upon the outlet to the sea-board which nature has furnished in 
the Congo River. The Berlin Conference after many weeks of 
careful deliberation secured to the Congo Free State all the 
territory needed to provide it with uninterrupted access to the 
sea. The natural channel of transportation, however, is not 
complete, there being such serious obstacles to navigation 


took part in the Berlin Conference, so that from the beginning 
the project would be international in character. It was intended 
to register the company under British laws and fix the seat of 
administration in London. The directors of the proposed new 
company submitted a copy of their charter to the Congo gov- 
ernment, which returned it with so many amendments that the 
directors refused to accept it. The Congo government declared 
that the railroad must be subject to itself and not to British 
laws. The syndicate was finally dissolved and the matter was 
taken up by the British financiers who organized “ La Com- 
pagnie du Congo, le Commerce et l’Industrie,” with 1,000,000 
francs capital»and asked outside subscriptions. The purpose of 
the company was to conduct railway and other inland trans- 
portation lines, river and sea navigation, and construct docks, 
bonding stores, and public works generally. : 
The surveys of the new railroad line from Vivi to Leopold- 
ville averaging about thirty miles south of the Congo River had 
been nearly completed in the beginning of 1889. Captain Gam- 
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[FROM THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, ] 


through the Congw as to make commerce practically impossible 
without some artificial help. Important points to be considered 
on the line of the river are Stanley Pool, 800 miles from the sea, 


and Stanley Falls, over 1000 miles further up the river. The 


Congo is navigable above the upper point several thousand 
miles further. 

In December, 1884, an agreement was concluded at Brussels 
for the construction of a railroad connecting the lower with the 
upper Congo from Leopoldville, the capital of the Congo State 
to a point accessible to sea-going steamers near Noki. By this 
means, cataracts which now cut off direct access between Stanley 
Pool and the sea, could be turned ; merchandise from the world 
could be shipped to Leopoldville and there exchanged for pro- 
duce collected on the thousand milesof navigable river between 
Stanley Pool and Stanley Falls and numerous tributaries of that 
river. Thecapital proposed is £1,000,000, for which subscriptions 
were to be obtained in the capitals of the fourteen powers which 


bier, the director of the surveys, computed in 1889 that £1,000.,- 
ooo, would be enough for the construction, general expenses, 
and interest on capital during four years of construction, the 
line of road to extend over 260 miles. Since this time the work 
of construction has been in progress and if it should be carried 
out according to the programme, the world will be able within 
four years to utilize the new railroad line, opening the rubber 
fields in Central Africa which Mr. Stanley has tried so diligently 
to advertise. 


WHITE ANCHOR FIRE Hose “ landed a winner” in the com- 
petition for the Allegheny City Fire Department last month. 
What decided the city fathers was a test of some which had 
been supplied them thirteen years ago. Though in constant 
use ever since it failed to show any signs of weakness under a 
pressure of 200 pounds, the deal was under the management of 
Mr. G. R. C. Johnston, agent for the B. F. Goodrich Co. in 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Trade Notes. 





MEETING of the Mechanical Rubber Goods Manufac- 

turers’ Association, took place at the Gilsey House, in 
New York, October 1. The meeting formally agreed to main- 
tain prices, and then partook of a substantial dinner, afterwards 
adjourning to meet in Boston in November. 


—The many friends of J. M. Plummer will be sorry to learn 
that he has been suffering for some time past from a hurt he 
received on the right hand which came very near resulting in 
blood poisoning. Since the middle of July this has troubled 
him, and it is only of late that the physicians have succeeded in 
beginning its cure. He is, however, back in his office and at- 
tacking work with his usual vigor. and cheerfulness in spite of 
the manifest discomfort that his feverish right hand makes for 
him. 

—Mr. William T. Barutio, for a number of years associated 
with the Boston Woven Hose Co., has accepted a position with 
the Chelsea Wire Fabric Rubber Co. He will have charge of 
their sales on the road, and as he has always been popular, will 
no doubt meet with the success he deserves. 

—tTreasurer Lothrop, of the Boston Car Spring Co., during 
the rainy weather in September, caught a severe cold which re- 
sulted in complete prostration for a few days. He is at last 
about the office again, and feeling better, but is willing to take 
almost any precaution that will insure him against the usual 
fall cold. 

—The Boston Woven Hose Base Ball nine had another of 
their base ball battles with the crack Lovell nine, made up of 
employés of the Lovell Arms Co., and to their great delight 
succeeded in defeating them. Following the victory over the 
Lovells, the Woven Hose played’a very exciting game with the 
Norwich team, and to their intense disgust, were defeated. It 
is claimed they had to play against a good many professional 
players who were hired for the occasion, which"*may sweeten the 
bitterness of their defeat a little bit, byt they have got so used 
to victory that it is hard work for them to accept anything else 
with any degree of complacency. 

—The Mason Regulator Co. have a very fine plant out in the 
town of Milton, Mass. It happened that upon their factory 
they had what is known as a chime whistle, which, while it is 
very effective in calling the hands to their daily toil, is far from 
being musical. This being the case, some of the old residents 
in Milton objected to being awakened at 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing byits shrill scream. Mr. Mason, of the Regulator Co., is a 
genuine inventor, and when he discovers anything that is not 
just what #t should be, he goes to work to remedy it. He there- 
fore set his wits to work to make a whistle that should not be 
troublesome. This he did in his machine shop, producing a 
whistle on an entirely new principle that gives fortha low, mel- 
odious note that can be heard toa great distance, and is en- 
tirely free from the shrill, strident tones that are so commonly 
found in the factory whistle. So pleased are the Mason Regu- 
lator Co., and indeed many others, with this new whistle, that 
it is probable the company will manufacture them and put them 
upon the market. It is said that they are of exceedingly simple 
construction and can be made for much less than the ordinary 
steam whistle. 

—Many of the clothing stores are arranging their interiors 
for the greater accommodation of their customers in making 
purchases. The ware-rooms of the American Rubber Co. are 
being furnished with a complete outfit of new counters and 
racks for the display of goods. Business at the mills in Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., is reported excellent, the works being run 
night and day. 





—Mrs. Jenness-Miller has given the Bailey Rubber Brushes 
quite a boom by recommending them for physical deyelopment, 
and also as a genuine means of beautifying the skin. Her rec- 
ommendation, by the way, is an exceedingly practical one, for 
it was accompanied by a large order for these goods. 

—Treasurer Morrison, of the Reading Rubber Works, has 
purchased a fine residence in Andover, Mass. This will be very 
convenient to his factory at Reading, as the run from Andover 
to Reading is but fifteen minutes, and about the same time 
from Reading to Boston. 

—The Standard Rubber Co. report a fire at their factory in 
Brockton, Mass. The fire, by the way, is rather difficult to ex- 
plain, as it occurred in one of the heaters. It is possible that 
one of the coats might have come in contact witha steam pipe, 
and being pressed hard against it, and the naphtha fumes not 
being quite out of the cement or out of the compound, might 
have caught fire that way, but until some one has the faculty 
of watching the inside of a heater while the heat is on, no one 
will probably know exactly how these fires occur. 

—Mr. Sloane, of the Mercer Rubber Co., has returned re- 
cently from his summer outing in the White Mountains, where 
he has spent several weeks building up after a hard year of 
work at the factory at Hamilton Square. His partner, Mr. 
Clancy, took his vacation in that delightful part of Massachu- 
setts known as North Andover. 

—During the recent heavy rains and damp weather, the rub- 
ber shoe factories were obliged to keep steam on the making-up 
and stock rooms, because the dampness was getting into the 
linings of the boots and shoes, and mildew was feared. 

—The Mason Regulator Co., of Boston, Mass., issue a new 
illustrated catalogue of their specialties for steam regulating, 
which it will profit any steam user to send for and read. 

—The Boston Woven Hose Co. have just issued a new cata- 
logue which is very compact, neat and complete. There are 
in addition to the staple goods many new specialties which are 
fully described and illustrated. 

—It is pleasant to feel that the descendants of the original 
rubber manufacturers are in the business that has been brought 
so close tothem. Nathaniel Hayward had a nephew who early 
went into the rubber business and to-day runs seven flourish- 
ing stores. It is hardly necessary to add that his name is J. 
Francis Hayward, and that his main house is in Boston. 

—The Reading (Mass.) Rubber Co., have received orders re- 
cently for 100,000 yards of cloth for carriages. 

—Secretary W. B. Dowse, of the Metropolitan Rubber Com- 
pany, Wallingford, Conn., says that, owing to the largely in- 
creased business of the company, at an early date it will erect 
another building which will be as large, if not larger, than the 
present factory. 

—The Lambertville Rubber Works, in New Jersey, shut 
down on Saturday last for a few weeks to make necessary re- 
pairs. 

—On Thursday afternoon, October 23, the new Alice mill, at 
Woonsocket, R. I., will be dedicated. Invitations have been 
sent to 350 persons, and a spread will be served by Gelb & 
Norton of Providence, on the third floor of the mill. Welch, 
of Providence, is to decorate the hall, and distinguished per- 
sons from Providence will be among the guests. 

— The Boston Belting Co., a few days ago, sold about 40 tons 
of belting for a part of the equipment of a new elevator in 
Buffalo. The bill runs nearly into five figures, of dollars. A 
photograph of the lot stacked up would appall the Department 
of Encumbrances of a metropolitan city. 

—Mr. George A. Eldridge, of the Wales Goodyear Co., of New 
York, has been on a two weeks’ trip to Boston. 
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—A large business is expected this season in rubber tires for 
bicycles. Nothing but a good quality of Para is used for this 
purpose. A set of tires weighs about three pounds, and sells at 
the rate of one dollar per pound. 

—There is much disparity in reports of stocks of rubber at 
Paré. It seems there are four grades in that market; fine, 
medium, coarse and caucho. The caucho comes from Peru, and 
is counted in the stocks at that port, or not, according as it may 
suit the interest of partiesthere. In making comparative state- 
ments, caucho will be put in one year and omitted from another 
to make a statement agree more closely with the wishes of the 
party manipulating the report. Large banking houses are 
careful to avoid errors of this sort, but in the average circular, 
it is almost impracticable to eliminate the discrepancies. 

—Mr. W. A. De Long, of De Long, Betts & Co., with his 
family, returned on the steamer Zms last month from an ex- 
cursion of twelve weeksin Europe. Three months every summer, 
and one month every winter, devoted to recreation, keeps Mr. 
De Long apparently on the sunny side of forty. 

—The web companies have gotten out full lines of new de- 
signs with their usual good taste and judgment. There has been 
during the past season a great run of blacks and lately they 
have been colored on one side. They are also made now so they 
will not crock. Stocks have gone off very rapidly and the 
ware-rooms of T. Martin & Bro., New York, look very bare. 
A good business is reported from every quarter, keeping the 
mills very busy. 

—Stock has been subscribed and the machinery purchased 
for a factory at Orting, Wash., for the manufacture of rubber 
cloth for gossamers and overcoats. 

—The Goodyear Rubber Co. report business very good, with 
mills in full operation. 

—Mr. George B. Bushby, of the firm of Austin & Bushby, of 
San Francisco, visited New York ashort time ago in search of 
new lines of rubber goods that might be good sellers on the 
Pacific slope. The rubber trade, he says, keeps well to the front 
in the new North-western States. Mr. Bushby called at this 
office and arranged for regular visits from THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 

—Mr. Warner, assistant superintendent at the Wales-Good- 
year factory in Naugatuck, Conn., is quite ill. He had quitea 
siege of typhoid fever, and recovering from that, caught cold 
and pneumonia set in. As he has an excellent constitution, the 
chances are that he will recover, but it will be some time before 
he resumes his old position at the factory. 

—The Editor of the INDIA RUBBER WORLD recently sawa 
sight which gladdened his eyes, which was nothing less than 
about 150,000 pounds of Para rubber, hanging in long, thin 
strip, in the ample drying room of the India RubberGlove Co., 
at Naugatuck. To-day, when rubber is worth as much as it is, 
one cannot look upon an amount of the finest gum like this with 
out feeling more or less impressed by its commercial value. 
Aside from this, there is also, to the genuine rubber man, a feel- 
ing of pleasure in stretching and tearing and smelling of the 
real old fine Para, after it has been cleansed and is hanging in 
the drying room. 

—Mr. N. Michaels, who travels for the Commonwealth Rub- 
ber Co., of New York, has just returned from a New England 
trip, and cheerfully announces that business is good. 

—The Johns-Pratt Manufacturing Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
have completed their new plant and put in several hydraulic 
steam presses, which are used in curing the Vulcabeston, and 
other rubber and asbestos compounds. These presses are made 
by the Holyoke Machine Co., of Holyoke, Mass., and are said 
to give excellent satisfaction. 


—The St. Louis Dispatch says of a local rubber house : “ No 
city East or West can offer better facilities to purchasers of 
rubber goods or show larger lines in the various kinds than St. 
Louis. In fact, there is no house in New York or Boston carry- 
ing as complete a stock of rubber and oiled clothing, fine Mac- 
intosh and silk waterproofs, water boots and shoes, belting, 
hose and packing, druggists’ rubber goods, as the Day Rubber 
Co., of this city.” 

—A sole leather cutter altered for use in rubber work, has 
been supplied from H. Parsons’ machine shop, at Marlboro, 
Mass., to the Woonsocket Rubber Co. 


—The boilers and engines used by the New England Rubber 
Co., while in business at Northboro, Mass., have been sold to 
J. P. Wood & Co., of Marlboro. 

—There is a new rubber-stamp factory at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
to be known as the Chillicothe Rubber Stamp Works. 

—The works of the Toronto Rubber Co., at Parkdale, Ont., 
were damaged by fire September 16, to the extent of $5,000, 
which is covered by insurance, 

—The Colchester (Conn.), Rubber Co., are about to put up a 
new building in the office lot. 

—A deal was consummated in Reading, Mass., Septem- 
ber 24, the same being the purchase of the Chauncey Rubber 
Works by Charles W. Hatch, of Lawrence, and Thomas B. 
Black, of Reading. The Chauncey company vacated the plant 
about a year ago, going to Wallingford, Conn. They were em- 
ploying at the time between 300 and 400 hands. It js said to 
be the intention of the new owners to.place the plant in order - 
immediately and carry on the same branch of business as here- 
tofore conducted. 

—The new Mackintosh, factory erected by the Hodgman 
Rubber Co., at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was opened October 6, with 
double the facilities, and number of operators contained 
in the old building, which was burned down in May last. The 
building is three stories-high and 165x30 feet in size. 

—The Derby (Conh.) Rubber Co. have bought the plant of 
the Electric Light Co., at Shelton, and are arranging to en- 
large it. 

—Charles A. Hoyt and others, of Brooklyn, N. Y., have in- 
corporated the Goodyear Hard Rubber Co. at Flushing, L. I. 


—The New Jersey Zinc and Iron Co. have been doing a good 
year’s business, being pressed all the year through to fill con- 
tracts. They have refused large orders that have been ten- 
dered them in the meantime, in order to save their customers 
from disappointment. 


-—Now when the rubber trade is taking so much interest in 
the arrangement of stores, it will be worth while for any re- 
tailer to send for a “Short Manual on Window Dressing,” 
which is issued by the Norwich Nickel and Brass Works, of 
Norwich, Conn. The pamphlet contains many valuable hints, 
a number of fine illustrations, and is just what one wants for 
information of that kind. 


—Mr. W.G. Allen, the United States Consul at Kingston, 
Jamaica, is an earnest advocate of the establishment of trade 
depots—that is, a wholesale or supplying station in each of the 
islands of the West Indies, from which the retail demand could 
be more readily and cheaply supplied than by direct orders 
from the United States. The proof of this has been demon- 
strated, he says, by the establishment of a depot of this char- 
acter in this consular district, the proprietors of which assure 
him that they are doing a thriving business, and that the de- 
mand for goods in their line (boots, shoes and rubber goods) is 
steadily increasing. 
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Para Reports Per Steamer. - 





PaRA, September 1, 1890. 

7T‘HE demand continuing to be very active and the supply 

being moderate, prices advanced rapidly to 3300/2300 
reis for Islands and 3500/2500 reis for Sertao, at which latter 
quotations were sold 85 tons Purus arrived August 26. Nearly 
all buyers have shown much eagerness in obtaining rubber. 
Arrivals last month were 1100 tons (against 1020 tons August, 
1889), whereof 45 Caucho; we think this month we shall not 
have more than 1200 to 1250 tons. 


RUBBER STATISTICS. 
Kilograms.* 





August _ 9 | iar 291.000 
. 30. Receipts this month rubber...... 1055,000 
- _ ” Caucho... 45,000 1,100,000 
1,391,000 
Exported.— Europe. 
August 1, per Sobralense...................... 184,000 
Bey BER pac wasecsicécnpcesiesescs 193,000 377,000 
United States. on 
RE Ba: inn cccnscisnatuousscecessas 103,000 
a ie.) 6 Sere SMiee 293,000 
ie anes concen taxttiioknas 142,000 538.000 915,000 
IES IE RE Bl TE EES Coe OE? Ee 476,000 
Td occassee geeewness b, Sowasedadu, 60+ esa ttenbbaeennee 10,000 


PaRA, September 23, 1890. 

Our market kept very firm since our last until the 13th, when, 
owing to exchange rising to 224%, there were only buyers at 
3250/2250 reis for Island rubber. The 15th being election day, 
there were no transactions, and on the 16th the prices of 3200/ 
2200 reis were opened, the rate of exchange having further risen. 
Owing to the news of weakness received these last days from 
the consuming markets, the demand has not been general at 
these figures, some buyers offering only 3150/2150 reis. 

About 100 tons Madeira rubber arrived on the 14th and were 
sold at 3400/2400 reis, and 30 tons Caucho from Peru, which 
came in on the same date, fetched 2000 reis. 

Thestock of Amazon rubber to-day consist of about 115 tons 
Madeira and Jurua. This morning 50 tons of Jurua rubber 
were disposed of at 3350/2350 reis. 

Exchange, after having risen to 22%, declined gradually, 
closing to-day at 22% for commercial bills. 

Receipts to date amount to 1000 tons. The receipts have 
been larger this month than during the same period last year, 
owing to the fact that rubber is sent from the interior as fast as 
it is gathered, in consequence of the high prices which have 
been ruling, none being kept back, as happened in former years, 
when prices were low. The total probable receipts this month 
will show an increase of about 300 tons as compared with those 
of September 1889. 

Bearer (steamship Lzsbonense) carried to New York 252 tons. 


RUBBER STATISTICS. 





Kilograms.* 
a eee 476,000 
“ 23. Receipts to date : Rubber................. 965,000 
aes - ER SEES 35,000 1,000,000 
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*Kilogram—2.20 pounds. 
J. Vianna & Co. 


the chief sources of supply to rubber men. 





A Help in Dry Heat Vulcanizing. 
ESSRS. HOHMANN & MAURER, the successful- and 
reliable fine-instrument makers, who are ever observant 
of the wants and requirements of rubber manufacturers, are 
now making a thermometer for Dry Heat Vulcanizing, as shown 
in cuts herewith, the essential features of which are as follows: 








310 
300 


The tube, instead of being of white, is made of black enameled 
glass, which gives a greater brilliancy to the mercury and can 
therefore be seen and read more easily, especially so at 
night or in dark places, where mercury against a white backing 
could not be seen. The figures are large and the graduations 
heavy and open, as shown in cut, and the thermometer itself 
very accurate. The rings on these cases are not soldered on, 
but made of heavy wire, strongly riveted and cannot break off, 
and the black filling in the numbers and lines will not wear 
out. 

This thermometer will be found to greatly facilitate the 
readings of temperature of the Dry Heater and the makers will 
cheerfully send lots of half dozen for inspection and test. 





























The Metropolitan Co.’s Boston Store. 





HE Metropolitan Rubber Co. for a long time have had an 
office in Boston, Mass., but the business has shown a 
growth that cannot be mistaken, and they now have leased a 
large store in the new building, No. 47 Summer Street. The 
store, which consists of the first floor, and a sub-basement, is 22x 
x100 feet, well lighted, and will be elegantly fitted up and every- 
thing done to make it a model rubber store of the country. It 
will be well lighted of evenings, and whenever necessary, by 
incandescent lights. Mr. E. E. Leach, formerly with the Amer- 
can Rubber Co., but who for the past year has been associated 
with the Metropolitan, will have charge of the store, together 
with all the interests of the company in Boston. 





LITHARGE, which is much used by rubber manufacturers, is 
just now a little slow of sale, the demand being dependent 
largely upon the needs of the trade. Prices fluctuate with 
more or less rapidity in consonance with lead, but there 
has just been an advance, as noted elsewhere. The largest 
mills use so much as three hundred tons annually in their man- 
ufacture, and smaller concerns amounts varying with their 
capacity. Litharge is the product of the direct oxidation of 
lead. The carbonate or white lead is burned, when it assumes 
a flaky form, which is ground to a fine powder. Necessarily it 
is pure, but can be tested by taking a small quantity, burning it 
and bringing it back to the blue metal. It has other uses, of 
course, than.in the manufacture of rubber, and which make a 
steady demand for it during the whole year. The Atlantic 
White Lead and Linseed Oil Company, of New York, is one of 
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A Giant Among Sewing Machines. 





OW to increase the strength and efficiency of a belt and at 
H the same time keep it of the proper weight, has been a 
problem that has engaged many thoughtful minds. Of late 
years a very acceptable improvement has been the stitching of 
the belt after it has been made up and cured. At first thought 
this would seem to be a difficult feat, for the belting with its 
many plys and toughened combination of duck and rubber 
could not be else than a troublesome article to puncture once, 
let alone the thousands of strokes necessary to a series of 
stitches throughout its length. After careful study by their 
brightest mechanics, however, a company who own the largest 
and most complete plants in the world for stitching machines, 
succeeded in making one for sewing belting which is a success. 
It is a solid, durable looking affair, a veritable giant beside the 
ordinary sewing machine. A needle that will pierce through 
any thickness of duck and rubber, carries a thread that is almost 
acord in and out, seemingly with as much ease as if it were 


sewing so much muslin. The machine is so simple that any 


ordinary workman can run it, and has such a range that any 
length or width of belting may be stitched with it. Any manu- 
ufacturer wishing to examine one of them, can see it in actual 
use at the manufacturers show rooms of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., No. 385 Broadway, New York. 





Rubber Artificial Limbs. 


| NDIA RUBBER in the prosthetic art has been agreat boon to 

mankind. The man compelled to use artificial limbs in the 
infancy of the art was obliged to content himself with hinges, 
cords and suspenders, which by manipulation produced the 
joint action. These creaked and thumped, and to avoid these 
disagreeable features the rubber foot and hand were invented. 
The body of these substitutes is composed of sponge rubber, a 
peculiar vulcanization, made only by one or two manufacturers. 
This rubber is formed in different degrees of flexibility, and 
acts more or less like dough in a pan, save that it returns to 
its original form when the weight of the body or pressure is 
withdrawn. It isthe only substance that imitates the ankle 








action of the human foot. Rubber hands are made as perfectly 
that many cripples are able to write, which really is an easy 
thing to do, compared with other feats performed by the unfor- 
tunates. Crutches are made with rubber tips, and the gum is 
used in various ways, too numerous to mention. A truckman 
in the employ of the New York Belting and Packing Co. has 
used a rubber foot for many years. The patents for these arti- 
ficial limbs are owned by A. A. Marks, the well-known Broad- 
way manufacturer, in New York. 





The Father of the St. John’s Exhibition. 
Ea St. John’s (N. B.) Progress, in a lengthy review of the 





Exposition now in progress in that city, gives credit to 
Mr. James A. Estey. of the firm of Estey & Co., whoare prominent 
in the rubber trade in the 
Provinces, with being the 
“Father of the Show.” One 
of the features of the Expo- 
sition which has proved a 
great attraction is the display 
organized by the Natural His- 
tory and Geology Committee 
of which Mr. Estey is the 
chairman. 

“Chairman Estey’s chief 
connection with the exhibi- 
tion, however,” says the Pro- 
gress,“ dates back further than 
the geology and natural his- 
torycommittee. Hecan fairly 
claim the honor of having 
originated the idea of an Ex- 
hibition Association and of 
moving the first resolution in 
connection with it. Every 
movement must have a start 
and Mr. Estey gave the start 
of this. 

“The idea was not original 
with him, but the onus of col- 
lecting information and data 
to back up his motion fell 
upon him and the first reliable 
information the citizens had 
of any such an association else- 
where and its workings was given by Mr. Estey at a meeting of 
citizens the mayor’s office in the fall of 1888, two years ago.” 












GEORGE C, BARTLETT & Co., of New York, are meeting with 
much success with “ Snap” collars and cuffs. They are made 
of pure Zylonite; hardly distinguishable in appearance from the 
finest linen, and have attached to them a button, neat in its 
design, which is the fastening. This button will not move in 
the buttonhole, and, therefore, will not rattle every time one 
wishes to shake hands with a friend who has not yet learned to 
like celluloid collars and cuffs. Another advantage is that the 
buttonhole does not become soiled, or break. The Messrs. 
Bartlett have named the different brands of these collars and 
cuffs for different distinguished personages, Gladstone, Dana, 
Depew, Edison, Newton and Wanamaker. The ladies’ cuffs are 
named for Mrs. Cleveland. By the way, few people realize 
the great number of celluloid or Zylonite collars worn. The 
imitation is now perfect, and one cannot test them, as is 
generally supposed, by touching them with a lighted cigar or 
match. Linen burns more freely than they do. 
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The New Duties on Rubber Goods. 





OME very active work by rubber men was done at Wash- 
ington during the past summer. In the manufacture of 
rubber clothing it has been a very difficult matter to compete 
with the importations of moderate priced mackintoshes which 
are continually coming into the country. The sale of the higher 
priced garments has not been sufficient to economically keep 
the factories in occupation, and this competition has always 
been a serious matter. An association of the rubber clothing 
manufacturers was formed six or eight months ago, principally 
for the purpose of an affiliation in social and general matters, 
but from this organization a committee was selected consisting 
of C. A. Place, of the Metropolitan Rubber Co.; Mr. Apsley, 
of the Goodyear Co.; Mr. Cable, of the Cable Rubber Co. and 
Mr. Church, of J. Galt Smith & Co. These parties were instru- 
mental in having the House Committee on Ways and Means 
propose higher duties upon rubber garments. It was omitted 
by the Senate Finance Committee but afterward in the Confer- 
ence Committee as follows : 

On cotton rubber goods the old duty was 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, which was changed to 50 per cent. and 50 cents per 
pound; on woollen mackintoshes it was 40 per cent. and 35 
cents per pound—now it is 60 per cent. and 49% cents per 
pound, and on silk goods, it was 50 per cent. and now it is 60 
per cent, and 128 cents per pound. This protection is ample to 
insure the manufacture of all garments in this country, and it 
is believed that prices can be maintained at a very moderate 
advance, which the competition of domestic manufacturers will 
regulate. 

The point made is that if the Association had not happened to 
meet with the accident of existing—an Hibernianism which ex- 
presses the situation—this protection would never had been 
obtained, and it emphasizes the suggestion already made in 
two or three quarters that an association of rubber men should 
be formed for literary, social and business purposes. 





Regulation of Heat for Rubber Men. 


UBBER MANUFACTURERS are all 
great heat users. For drying, grinding, 
calendering and curing heat is used, and un- 
less properly used is many times wasted. In 
vulcanization particularly the lack of regula- 
tion for the heat has cost many thousands 
of dollars. The time has come, however, 
when science is getting the control of this 
part of manufacturing as well as of so many 
others. In the accompanying illustration we 
see the thermostat as it is applied to vulcan- 
izers, and drying rooms, where bya simple 
electrical device it raises a “ heat” slowly to 
a desired point and holds it there without 
variation until the cure is finished. The ap- 
paratus is so simple that any one can make 
use of it, and it can be applied to any sort of 
heating or curing device. Manufactured by the New England 
Fire and Heat Regulator Co., No. 65 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass, 








A NEw insulator for telegraph lines is made of a coil of 
rubber nine inches in length, and of so slight a form as to 
be hardly discernible when placed in position. The protec- 
tion inside the rubber is of such character as to be able to 
endure any strain to which it is liable, even to holding the 
end of a line. 


The Rubber Market. 





NEw York, October 13, 1890. 
HE rubber market is in an unsettled state, with im- 
portant conditions evenly balanced. About the first of the 
month offerings were made, it is said by large holders, at about 
83 cents for fine Para, but the transactions were very limited, 
‘and it is a question whether any sale was made atthe minimum 
figures. Many reasons are given for this drop. By some it is 
stated that as this is the season for large arrivals, the holders 
do not care to maintain the price at high figures, which would 
invite the whole world to market its holdings in this country. 
The financial conditions also are somewhat strained, and it has 
been with difficulty that rubber paper has been carried. This is not 
exceptional, for railway shares have experienced a severe decline, 
and the London money market has been in a state bordering 
on a panic for the past few days. Manufacturers are buy- 
ing only to satisfy immediate wants, and for the moment 
there is a dearth of transactions. Manufacturers are, how- 
ever, disposed to look upon the situation with a great deal 
of equanimity, asthe margin of profit, ifany, has been very small, 
and there has been a fear that further advances in products 
would restrict consumption, and it would seem as though they 
would become necessary if rubber maintained itself at the 
figures asked for it a month ago. Some of the sales at low figures 
were for rubber to arrive, which, of course, would account for 
a portion of the reduction. 

The conditions of the consumers of rubber differ a little at 
this time of year from that of last year; last year the prices 
of rubber were about 20 per cent. lower, and the manufacturers 
had larger stocks on hand. It is estimated that the deliveries 
of Para rubber to manufacturers between May 1 and October 
1, 1889, were 1590 tons more than the same time this year. 

The situation briefly summed up is that there are no large 
stocks in the market, and while holders may be anxious, the 
statistical position viewed in the light of former years, is strong, 
and should buyers come in for any good sized quantity, the mar- 
ket would doubtless respond very quickly and prices appreciate 
rapidly. Centrals and Africans are in good supply at the 
moment. Few sales have been made at comparatively lower 
figures. 

The arrivals at New York have been from Para: 


Steamer C/ement, Sept. 20 ............ 194,000 lbs. 
“« Augustine, Sept. 23.........%.§36,000 “ 
« Piance, SEG: 29... 6. 000s50% 230,000 “ 
-\ EIR, UE. Be 0 6.6 santo 0 de 519,000 “ 


Much of this rubber was sold to arrive. The stocks in New 
York are not well known enough to be accurately compiled. 

The arrivals at Para during August, were I100 tons, against 
1010 for the same time last year, and for September, 1420 
tons against 1150 last year. For the first week in October 
they were 25otons. This increase of the crop caused a falling 
off of prices from 3200 reis for Islands to 2900 reis, but at this 
lower price there was such an active demand started for rubber 
that the price reacted to 2050 reis. Exchange, 22d. 

The mail from Para brings news that large purchases were 
attempted at an equivalent of about 85 cents for Upriver fine 
Para landed in New York, and one large syndicate tried to se- 
cure a contract of 500 or 600 tons per month for the months of 
September, October and November, of Upriver rubber on the 
basis of 85 cents landed in New York, but the receivers refused 
to entertain such a heavy business at this price. 

The same mail informs that the large receipts at the beginn- 
ing of the crop were due to the extra hurry of getting the rub- 
ber to the market; instead of waiting for the river. steamers to 
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bring the rubber down on the high waters which do not rise 
until December, and the rubber was floated down on rafts and 
flat bottom boats which were made for the occasion. The re- 
ceivers seemed to feel that the receipts would show correspond- 
ingly short in the months of December and January, as they 
did not figure that the crop had increased. Some three weeks 
have now passed, since this large business was attempted. in 
Pard, and the market has met buyers for all its receipts at 
prices a shade higher. 

A cable received to-day from Para gives the receipts to date 
as 425 tons during October. The stocks of Para rubber afloat 
from Para to New York are, by the Gregory, the following car- 
go: Joseph Bannigan, sotons ; Mercantil, 40; New York Com- 
mercial Company, 45 ; Brambeer, 30; Chas. Loewenthal & Co., 
10; various others, 30. 

The Ad/iance, the following cargo: Joseph Bannigan, 60 tons ; 
Mercantil, 30; N. Y. Commercial Company, 45; Others, 20. 
There are 450 tons afloat for Europe. 

The stocks in first handsin Para amount to-day to 1 30tons,and 
the stocks in second hands are as follows in Para: Pusinelli & 
Co., 50 tons; Joseph Bannigan, 75 ; Mercantil, 85 to 100; Sin- 
glehurst, 25 tons; Cronan, 25 tons; N. Y. Commercial Com- 
pany, 10 tons ; Others, 10 tons. 

The stocks of Para in London September 30, were: in first 
hands 275 tons, in second hands 150 tons, and of Africans 270 
tons. August 31, there were in first hands 65 tons, and in 
second hands 210 tons, and of Africans 200 tons. 

The arrivals in London during the month of September, were 
from Para 570 tons, from Africa 264 tons, and scattering 74 
tons. Total 908 tons against 350 tons in August. Prices during 
September were downward, and it was hard work to force sales. 
Offerings at 3s.944d. spot found no’ buyers in the latter part 

of September. The total sales were only 170 tons against 441 
in the previous month. 

Exports however were slightly better, 433 packages going to 
New York, 495 to Boston, 751 to Hamburg, 360 to Russia, etc. 
The total exports were 2466 packages, or about 300 tons. The 
sales were smaller than in any month this year. 

Liverpool cables of late date state that the market was dull 
with quotations for spot at 44d. November, 4314 ; December, 
42, sellers. Medium grades 1d lower. 


STATISTICS OF PARA RUBBER, SEPTEMBER 30TH. 


Stock of Para here August, 31, about 450,000 pounds. 
Receipts of Para here September about 1,960,000 pounds. 
Deliveries of Para in September about 1,560,000 pounds. 


Stock of Para September 30, 1890, about 850,000 pounds. 
Stock of Para September 30, 1889, about 785,000 pounds. 
Stock of Perdé September 30, 1888, about 2,000,000 pounds. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


1890. 1889. 1888. 
Fine. Coarse. Fine. Coarse. Fine. Coarse. 
First 96 68 62 39 68 43 
Highest 97 68 67% 43% 68 44 
Lowest go 64 62 39 67% 43 
Last go 64 674% 43% 68 44 
The latest quotations in the New York market are: 
Para, fine, new... ........... 84-86 


Py MENG, @lliccs: cccece 0k soce- SEN 
64-65 








Flak 
Mozambique, red ball.... . 
saeenanbiese, white ball..... 














is not much demand stocks are very small and there is a eo J 
belief on the part of leading brokers that the market will ad- 
vance in the near future. 

Mechanical goods are very steady, prices being well held. 
Hose is quiet. Belting is in good demand from all points, at 
home and abroad. There is much cutting on the lower grades 
but the larger concerns maintain prices very steadily. 

‘Boots and shoes are active, the demand coming in from all 
sides. The factories are very busy, some of them working ex- 
tra hours. 

An advance in spun rubber, which took effect October 1 of 
15 cents, caused the web men to advance prices 5 per cent. Web 
— are very low, the goods going into consumption very 

reely. 

Hard rubber goods are steady with no late advances. Mack- 
intoshes are very firm. The new tariff gives these goods con- 
siderable protection, but there are large foreign stocks in im- 
porters hands. 

Asbestos is firm, and crude is scarce. The cold season gen- 
erally sets in early in November, and mining operations may be 
restricted from that time. We quote for crude: 


Dc Bis» ceiekakaoradinione $2.00 @ $2.50 per ton. 
PO Ba decevssonsdeaseasvaxs 90 @ 1.25 per ton. 
Ser ee er 60 @ 75 per ton. 


In consequence of the high price of crude asbestos the lead- 
ing manufacturers agreed September 15 to a new list to take 
effect October 1. It is as follows: 


Asbesto-S ngs $, eae pe 

Asbestos Hot-Blast Cement Felting “paene 
= Locomotive WE, wvccckssess seqeases 

” EL SEE EE “one coccctosg 0: 9006ues 

“ Lubricated Packing..................++++ ‘ 

* and Hemp Packing... ..............s:0+4+ = 

ms Lubricated Packing........... = 

" Pe as, énéocsncces- cequmiee sects “ 

* Lubricated Wick Packing........ ... .... ° 

” and Rubber Cloth..............+ sss.seeees 

Las my ibasbewswgqnessaseise 


of 
se 
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st *- medium, 36 inches wide 

= ° i. |.” OY wens. 408. ceee 

S “ heavy twilled 36 inches wide... ... “ 
roof pe 
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The above is subject to the regular trade discounts. 


ay has been advanced to 7% cents, base, in conse- 
quence of an advance in the raw material. There has been a 
report of some cutting of the list prices of white lead, but this 
is denied by the officials of the combination, and in litharge 
there can be said to have been no deviation. The demand is 
fair at 6¢c for twelve ton lots in casks, 6c in hundred pound 
packages, and 7}¢c in 500 pound lots. 

Linseed oil is firmer, there now being no reports of 
Western cutting. The domestic seed product is held at 62c, 
and Calcutta at 64c. 

Oxide of zinc remains steady without change. Leading mills 
are still working on contracts exclusive. The lowest grade of 
American is now quoted at 4% and from that to 4%. Foreign 
is also firm. 

The following are revised quotations from F.W: Devoe & Co., 
New York, for Vielle Montagne Oxide Zinc. 

Dry. Inbbls. of 220% Ibs, each. 

Antwerp Red Seal, 774. 

Antwerp Green Seal, 5%. 

Paris Red Seal, 8%. 

Paris Green Seal, 8%. 

Buyers of 10-bbl1. lots, 1 or assorted grades, allowed 1s discount, 30 days. 
af Fe aie. -. oe ee 
No discount will be allowed on lots of less than 10 bbis. 


In taking a given quantity, buyers can assort the kinds to 


please themselves. 
There is a fair business in whiting. 


Late quotations in colors and oils are: 
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TYER RUBBER CO. © 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRUGGISTS’ 
SUNDRIES 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
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“FAIRBANK'S FOUNTAIN. SYRINGE: Perfect ; 

i — i Atomizer. 












Complete 
Syringe. 





“TYRIAN” No. 15 ATOMIZER. 


a a | 


If you are in need of Syringes, Atom- 
izers, Nipples, Nursing Bottles, Teething 
Rings, Air Goods, Sheeting, Bandages, etc., 


write to us for prices. 
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Free Want Department. 


WANTED 
York. Must 
Goods and Fire 
as regards ability 
INDIA RUBBER 


’ young man to travel through Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
thoroughly understand and be posted in Mechanical Kubber 
Department Supplies. Must be able to give good references 

habits. ete. Also state salary expected. Address “ D.,” 
WORLD 


WANTED —Foreman or Supt, to take charge of shop employing 30 men. 
Must thoroughly understand and be able to produce economically all kinds 
of moulded work. Give age, experience and salary desired. Address F. W. 
M., 64 North Ada St., Chicago, 111. 


WANTED —PFirst-class travelling men of experience, thoroughly acquainted 
with the ruober basiness in all its- varieties, including mechanical goods ; 
clothing, both oilea and rubber; druggists’ and stationers’ sundries. Address 
OMAHA RunBpeER Co., 1008 Farnam Street, Omaha, Neb 


An Old Established Msaufacturing Rubber Merchant (in New York City). 
having met with reverses by fire, and having a large factory in good order, 
with stock (raw) &c., on a large beautiful farm, mear the city, (with store and 
houses &c.) NOW needs help. A splendid chance for some one NOW. Ad- 
dress F. SMITH, 160 Greenwich Street 


WANTED —By a Rubber Goods Salesman of Experience, position to travel 
for Manufacturer of Clothing, Mechanical Goods or both. Address, R. G. 
SALESMAN, INDIA RUBBER WORLD OFFICE 


preferred) by 
typewriter anc 


WANTED—Position in rubber factory Massachusetts 
a young lady with four years’ experience as stenugrapher, 
general office assistan.t Can furnish good references. Address * G. L. 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD Office 


A RESPONSIBLE MAN in the rubber business having a good established 
trade would like to nave the agency and carry stock, at his own expense, of 
lines of goods in the rubber trade on a commission basis. Has two stores in 

ood location in New York and Brooklyn Address “W. H. E.” INDIA 
+ BRER WORLD Office 


WANTED—A hard-rubber man, must understand compounding and manu- 
facturing thoroughly. Address * D,” P. O. Box 1525, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED -Man thoroughly posted in the manufacture of hard rubber. 
Address “ F.C. T,” IypIA RUBBER WORLD 


WANTED—A good hose maker. One who is generally posted on general 
matters in mechanical rubber goods. Must be a sober man and one not afraid 
to work. Address A. A. A. INDIA RUBBER WORLD OFFICE. 


WANTED-—Situation as foreman to reclaim old rubber by the acid process. 
Grinding, sheeting and devulcanizing thoroughly understood. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “ W. B.,” INDIA RUBBER WORLD Office. 


Do you want to Ventilate ? . . . 


Fans sent on 30 days’ Trial. 


(Box Y. 


Rubber Manufacturers, Attention! 


Do you want an Exhaust Fan for any purpose! 


If so use the Crark Licut Runninc Exnaust Fans made with Self-Oiling Bearings and Adjustable Blades. 


GSEORGE- P. 








WANTED—A full line of rubber samples of mevhanical rubber goods, drug, 
gists and stationery goods, mackintoshes and domestic goods, with price lists- 
special discounts, circular, etc., from various manufacturers for West Vir- 
ginia trade. Novelties, shoes and clothing especially wanted. Address The 
West Virginia Rubber Goods Agency, Box 128. 





WANTED—A first-class calender man on mechanical goods. Address, 
“Pp. L.38.,” INDIA RUBBER WORLD OFFICE. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET—A fine rubber factory, which bas new buildings, 
with much of the machinery still Standing, and which is situated close to 
Boston. There are 4 to 12 acres of land as desired with the plant and 20,000 
ft. of floor space in the mill buildings all one story. The buildings contain 
a Putoam engine, 18x42; 2 boilers, 5x16; steam pumps; injectors; automatic 
sprinklers, side track, etc., ete. The best foundations are in place for calen 
ders, mills, washers, ete. This plant will be sold or let at the most reasonable 
terms. Apply to Frank E. Hall, No. 67 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED —A young man formerly holding power of attorney for an im- 
porting house with nine years’ experience as office man, bookkeeper, corre- 
spondent, and familiar with custom house werk desires a position. Best of 
references. Address“ H.C. L.,” INDIA RUBBER WORLD OFFICE. 

WANTED—By a man with twelve years experience, a position as superin- 
tendent of factory. making either rubber clothing or carriage cloth. Address 
5S. A. M. INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








WANTED—A route on rubber clothing, shoes od ueral line by a salesman 
acquainted in East. Salary or commission or both. Address ** BOSTON,” | 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD Uflice. 











WANTED—A young man desires a position in the office of an electrical 
or rubber house. Four years experience, good penman, also typewriter 
operator. Can furnish good references. Address “ R. 8.” Room 4, 111 Lib- 
erty St., N. Y. 








WANTED—Position in India rubber trade by a thorough business man 
who is also a practical and scientific chemist of extensive experience. Has 
travelled much in United States, Canada and Europe, and is at home amongst 
the chemical, paper. engineering and some other trades. Speaks and writes 
German an’ French, age 30, highest references. Would not object to travel 
in United States or Europe. but position in factory or store preferred. Ad- 
dress “ HARADEM,” INDIA RUBBER WORLD Office. 





WANTED—A young man to travel on the Pacific Coast. Must be well 
peste’ in rubber boots, shoes and clothing, belting. packing and hose, and 
re department supplies. Address McILROY & MOORE, Portland, Oregon. 














WANTED—By a man with 28 years experience as super or foreman 
at making rubber clothing. Understands all the latest improv: ments, also 
mechanical rubber. Reclaims own rubber and makes own substitute. Ad- 
dress “ W. R.,” INDIA RUBBER WORLD Office. 





WANTED-—A salesman who has a trade in Western cities of not less than 
$50,000, on gossamer rubber clothing. Address ‘‘ MANUFACTURER,” In- 
DIA RUBBER WORLD Office. 





Do you want a Drying Fan? 


Durable. 
24 Page Catalogue Free. 

CLARE, 

WINDSOR LOOKS, OONN. 















































